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4 Most of us think that illness or 
accident is something that will not 
happen to us or our families, but all 
too often it does. 

When it happens, how good it is to 
know that the specialist, consultant 
or surgeon of our choice can be called 
on immediately, and that private 
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raid Ernst Friedlaender writes from Germany 


o Darsie Gillie writes from Paris 
RICHARD ROVERE Halfway with Eisenhower 
COMPTON MACKENZIE = Sidelight on Guineas 


EMANUEL LITVINOFF Kafka—The Logical Nightmare 


It couldn’t happen to me’... 


Send postcard for brochure to; 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President: PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


on bam 25/27, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, (DEPT. 1/1), LONDON, W.G2 












treatment in hospital or nursing home 
is available without fear of heavy 
expense. That is what B.U.P.A, 
an entirely non-profit-making associa- 
tion, has to offer for a very 
moderate annual subscription. At» 
tractive schemes are available fov 
staff groups. 
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‘Creation of Man’ by Michelangelo 


Life is a privilege 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


Life is a dream, a jest, a burden, we have been told; it has even been called ‘a long 
headache in a noisy street’. It can be all these things; and it can be more. Life, for 
anyone, is first of all an opportunity; to dream if we wish, or to create ; to plod along, 
or to soar; to complain, or to serve. 

The lives of organisations can be as various as those of individuals. Some follow placidly 
in the steps of centuries; others must ceaselessly advance if they are to survive at all. 
But in the industrial world of to-day, there is no such choice of philosophy: each 
industry must constantly be seeking new methods, new tasks, and new-markets. 

Life is a guess, a trial, a challenge. 


Life is a privilege. 


Esso Petroleam Company, Limited 
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for the defence of South East Asia from 
The text, and its intent, is 
i compromise between those who wanted to create 
an efficient and automatic military barrier to further 
[ Communist expansion in the area and those, particularly the 
| Americans, on whom the brunt of Asia’s defence must at the 
} moment fall, who had understandable qualms about commit- 
ting themselves so deeply in so treacherous a terrain. In the 
case of out-and-out aggression against a ‘ designate State,’ it 
requires the signatories to ‘ take action against the aggressor’ 
in accordance with their constitutional processes. It also pro- 
vides for the establishment of a military planning organisation 
for the area. This may be some way from the sharp instrument 
which the Australians had in mind, but it is potentially an 
improvement on the ‘continuing counsel” which was the 
formula that Mr, Dulles took with him to Manila. Finally, 
it gives some formality to the idea of economic co-operation 
) within the area, to which the British have been wedded for 

some time in the Colombo Plan but which only now has 

acquired authoritative American sponsorship. 

Whether the cause of the free world will be substantially 
Strengthened by the events at Manila will depend on the will 
with which this treaty is implemented and the material which 
Is fed into it. But there is a significance, too, in the signature 
itself. The countries of Western Europe have been curiously 
blind to the great moral triumph that accrued to China after 

F the Geneva conference, curiously numb to the great moral 
defeat which they and America then suffered among the nations 
of Asia. The star of Peking has caused the star of Washington 

f ‘0 pale in an area where, only a few years ago, General Mac- 

§ Arthur was usurping the functions of God. With care and 

© skill and determination the South East Asian Defence Treaty 
could serve in some measure to rebuild this vanishing authority. 

The question of military commitments was not the only one 
Which troubled the signatories at Manila. The inclusion, as 
designated States. of Laos, Cambodia and Southern Viet Nam 
Was another. In the event, these countries which are not 
signatories of the treaty are to be included within the scope 


HE treaty 


aggression is signed, 
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: A TREATY IS BORN 


of the treaty in a separate protocol. The main difficulty here 
has been the attitude of India which maintained, and according 
to Mr. Krishna Menon on Tuesday still maintains, that this 
contravenes the terms of the Geneva agreement. The legal 
position is clearly in favour of the Manila interpretation but 
it has been argued that, on political grounds, it is a mistake to 
flout the Indian view. 

By that token, however, the treaty itself is a mistake. Mr. 
Nehru believes, or says he believes, that any organised defence 
of South East Asia is bound to make matters worse. He 
believes that the Chinese have too much on their hands at 
home to indulge in further aggression; he believes that they are 
frightened by the active alliance between America and Chiang 
Kai-shek; and he believes that the right formula for peace 
is a neutral area between the American and the Chinese zones 
of influence. The Manila treaty in general, and the inclusion 
of Southern Viet Nam in particular, will, in his view, disas- 
trously preclude such an arrangement. This journal has 
always entertained doubts about the validity of Mr. Nehru’s 
views and the advisability of paying too much attention to them. 
At this stage the Chinese threat to Formosa suggests that the 
difficulties of creating a neutral area come at present from 
Peking, not from Manila. 


Quemoy 

The Communist Chinese bombardment of the Nationalist 
island of Quemoy, which commands the sea approaches to 
Amoy, may be the prelude to an invasion. Combined with the 
threats to Formosa now pouring from Peking, it may even be 
the prelude to something more serious—an attempt, perhaps, to 
pick a quarrel with the United States on an issue where it 
regards its vial interests as involved. But the evidence at 
present points against the possibility that China is anxious 
to risk a war with America over Formosa. In the first place, 
Mr. Dulles has been at some pains to explain that he does not 
necessarily regard Quemoy as an integral part of the defences 
of Formosa. Unlike the Pescadores Islands, Quemoy has no 
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permanent American installations, and from a strategic point 
of view it is much more important for the Communists that 
it should not be in Nationalist hands than it is for the 
Americans to prevent it falling into Communist hands. Once 
before, in 1950, Communist forces tried to invade the island; 
then the garrison of 40,000 men successfully repulsed a Com- 
munist force of 15,000 attacking in junks over three days. If, 
now, the Communists decide to make a Dieppe-like raid on the 
island, it seems possible that the Nationalists may hold it 
again; if not, it seems improbable that America will regard it 
as a casus belli. In the second place, it seems most unlikely 
that Chou En-lai would venture on anything which he thought 
the Americans might regard as a casus belli. The only intel- 
ligible explanation why he agreed to divide Indo-China at 
Geneva was that he feared that the United States might go to 
war. Nothing has happened between now and then to prevent 
the same calculations applying to Formosa—nothing, that is, 
except a slight weakening in the Western front. If there is a 
moral for the West in the Chinese threats to Formosa it must 
be to consolidate their ranks and to clarify their intentions. 


The European Vacuum 


In one of his distraught utterances over last week-end, Dr. 
Adenauer referred to ‘the negotiations’ with Britain and 
America on a new framework for the restoration of German 
sovereignty and for a German defence contribution. It would 
be pleasant to be able to believe that anything as coherent as 
“negotiations ’ was taking shape in the chaos that has followed 
the rejection of the EDC by the French Assembly. But it 
would be excessively optimistic. So far as German sovereignty 
is concerned, it is now clear that the British and American 
Governments have nothing ready to offer Dr. Adenauer beyond 
the modified version of the Bonn conventions, less the military 
clauses, on which a drafting committee has been working since 
Sir Winston visited President Eisenhower in July. It is equally 
clear, as is explained by Ernst Friedlaender in an article on a 
later page of the Spectator, that this is now unacceptable to 
Dr. Adenauer. So far as a German defence contribution is 
concerned, Germany appears to be looking to France, and 
France is looking to Great Britain, as Darsie Gillie explains on 
another page of the Spectator. And Great Britain? It acted 
prompily, by calling an eight-power conference to discuss the 
matter in London. But that is the best that can be said for it. 
None of those invited are enthusiastic about the proposal; 
some because they are pressed for time in view of the forth- 
coming NATO and United Nations meetings: some because 
they doubted whether it could serve any useful purpose, unless 
Great Britain had something more in mind than the simple 
inclusion of German forces in NATO. Whether the conference 
does or does not take place, this doubt about its usefulness 
and, for that matter, about the motives for the British initiative 
—must remain. 


Russian Naval De velopm ent 


It is an interesting coincidence, if nothing more, that the 
Admiralty announcement about the developing naval strength 
of the Soviet Union should have been followed within twenty- 
four hours by the report of a powerful Soviet squadron 
exercising in the North Sea.- This force, probably consisting 
of the single Sverdlov and the two Chapaev-class cruisers 
known to be in northern waters, with a screen of twelve 
destroyers, is the most workmanlike assembly of Russian 
warships to have been seen since the Revolution, and its 
appearance on the high seas has added to the force of the 
Admiralty statement. Some of the implications of this 
development were discussed in an authoritative article in last 
weck’s Spectator, and Moscow’s sharp reaction to the ‘ war- 
mongers’ who have published this information can probably 
be interpreted as the Russian equivalent of touché. These 
Russian surface forces present no great problem if they are 
so foolish as to remain concentrated in war. The NATO 
powers have at their disposal carrier task-forces which are 








well capable of dealing with them. It is on British CTuise 
strength, however, supplemented by light fleet carriers, that the 
protection of many thousands of miles of vulnerable > 
communications against individual raiders ultimately depends 
We have no post-war cruisers yet in service, and a decision to 
proceed with the completion of the three * Tigers,’ armed with 
the Royal Navy’s new 6 inch gun, would be widely welcomed 
as a token that the calculated risk is not being extended beyond 
the bounds of normal prudence. : 
As regards the new Soviet ocean-patrol submarines it is 
interesting to recall that in 1939 the Admiralty was faced with 
the problem presented by 57 German, 105 Italian and @ 
Japanese potentially hostile submarines, operating jn the 
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Atlantic, the Mediterranean and the Pacific respectively, In 
1957 a rather larger number of Soviet submarines may bg 
expected, divided between three comparable areas, Th 
difference as seen from our point of view is, of course, that the 
1939 system of national alliances has been succeeded by the 
much stronger North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, supple. 
mented in the Far East by ANZUS. In particular, Denmark 
and Turkey, both members of NATO, hold the exits from the 
Baltic and Black Seas. So far, so good. But the tragic lessons 
of 1940 will not be readily forgotten. 


Dr. Evatt’s Mistake 


Writing in the Spectator of August 27 Mr. Stephen Toulmin 
said that: “ When Dr. H. V. Evatt, QC, Leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition in the Australian Federal Parliament and of the 
Australian Labour Party, appeared before the Royal Commis. 
sion on Communist Espionage (the “ Petrov Commission ”) in 
Sydney on August 16, plenty of people in Australia said that 
by doing so he had placed his whole future in jeopardy.’ There 
must be many more people now who share these feelings. Dr. 
Evatt’s anomalous position as a political leader, and as counsel 
for the former members of his staff who have been connected 
in evidence with the notorious Document J, was a delicate one 
which could have been sustained only by discretion and finesse 

if indeed it could have been sustained at all in circumstances 
in which everyone except the Commissioners is more or less 
openly * playing politics.” When Dr. Evatt, in his political 
capacity, addressed a public protest to the French Government 
about their arrest of Mme. Ollier, the Second Secretary, who 
is accused of giving away secret information, it was clear that 
his role of counsel was hopelessly compromised. Mr. Justice 
Owen indicated that had this been an ordinary legal action 
he would have committed Dr. Evatt for contempt of court. 
Thus Dr. Evatt’s energetic, but perhaps not very clear-sighted, 
decision to come to the rescue of his former private secretaries 
has petered out in legal, political, and perhaps moral confusion. 
What is particularly damaging to Dr. Evatt’s reputation for 
sound judgement is that he has not only been politically 
mancuvred into an awkward situation, but that the situation 
has involved a tussle with the Commission itself, whose 
authority, integrity, and intellectual grasp shines out brilliantly 
in a not especiaily luminous incident of Australian politics. 


Farnborough 


This year the daily Press has played down the Farnborough 
air show. A few years ago it was playing it up. When ist 
going to get it right ? Even despite the disappointment that 
the English Electric PI will not be seen in the air, and the 
tantalising news that the Rolls Royce experimental vehicle, 
which flies vertically, is not for Farnborough, there is still plenty 
there to inspire interest and enthusiasm. The Folland Midge 
alone, whose main features were outlined by Oliver Stewart i 
last week’s Spectator, would make this show a memorable one, 
if only because the majority of the spectators at Farnborough 
are British taxpayers, who pay for all the military aircraft 
produced here. For the Midge, which is the prototype of 4 
light fighter to be called the Gnat, is remarkably cheap to pfo- 


duce. And a cheaply produced military aircraft is a revolution 


in itself. 
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HE Trades Union Congress at Brighton has had some 
dificulty in providing itself with useful employment. 
it is hard to escape the impression that the union leaders 
Med had already plumbed all the depths of workers’ organisation 












yond and have now reached rock-bottom. They don’t quite know 
; what to do next. The General Council's Annual Report and 
It is the Congress agenda used in the past to inspire a certain grim 
in respect _respect for the men whose sense of social responsi- 
the & bility led them to master the intricacies of labour laws, safety 
~ In Ef regulations, collective bargaining and industrial economics and 
Y be Mi arrive at firm conclusions and useful propositions. The old 
The & jarsh note can still be detected in the 1954 report; but the 
it the HF 1954 agenda looked unpromising from the start and the Con- 
y the e5S has been unable to extract much interest from it. 
Ppl Indeed why should it? Why should the Trades Union 
5: Congress, as such, spend its time playing about with unrealistic 
MB resolutions on German rearmament, or with empty resolutions 


SSOns 


about hydrogen bombs, or in * noting with alarm the continued 
tension in world affairs’ Did the Tolpuddle martyrs suffer 
and the dockers fight in order to pave the way for fatuities 
under the Dome at Brighton ? The trouble lies not with the 


= delegates assembled in Congress for their failure to achieve 
the fe anything of practical interest in these fields but in the wrong 
mis. decision to give these matters such prominence in the agenda, 
) in @ or further back still, in the increasing tendency of trade union 
that @ leaders to spread their interests outside their proper field. 
here @ There is every reason why trade union members, as responsible 
Dr. & citizens, should concern themselves deeply with German 
nsel & rearmament and hydrogen bombs, but.there is no reason why 
“ted they should thrust these matters forward at branch mectings, 
One F union conferences and the annual Congress, where the proper 
esse i 

1ces studies should be wages and conditions of work. 


This whole tendency to get away from the main task in 


. 
_ hand is a feature of trade union development which could 
ent @ do with a great deal of attention. We have come to accept 
vho @ the involvement of British trade unions in politics in this 
hat @ country. But there is no reason why the whole movement 
lice B should be turned into a stepping-stone to Parliamentary 
102 & eminence or a safe seat on a public board. Sometimes a great 
“ man, like the late Ernest Bevin, can step out of trade unionism 
ri into a wider world, just as other great men may step out of 
yp, @ dustry or the law or academic life. But that is not the object 
for @ Of the exercise. Consequently it is desirable to look closely 
lly @ at the recent history of trade unionism to see just where the 
on § Wrong turning was taken. The answer to this question too 
se May lie in this year’s Trades Union Congress. Great attention 
ly §@ has been given to matters of the working of the Welfare 


| State, and in particular to social insurance contributions and 

} benefits. This is perhaps a little easier to justify than mere 
dabbling in international affairs, though it is worth remember- 

h § Mg that not so many years ago the unions looked with great 
it § Suspicion on social benefits provided through the State, and 


t Bin particular on family allowances, on the ground that it was 
¢ better to raise wages than to provide benefits by other means. 
z No doubt. there were weaknesses in the old doctrine, but it 
Y @ may be that in abandoning that doctrine the union leaders 
; catered upon that diffusion of activity which has now brought 
" them to boredom. 


h It would not be so bad if the rot had stopped there. The 
t fe Unions do little positive harm by passing pious resolutions 
4 on affairs which they do not understand and over which they 
fa. no real control. But it is another matter when the TUC 





a 
» Walls back on pious resolutions about its own proper business. 
To take the most striking example, what logic is left in industry 
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when the TUC takes to the advocacy of a policy of 
wage restraint ? It is true that there often is a case for such 
restraint. There is such a case at this moment. It is true 
that union leaders can see the need for restraint from time to 
time, and act accordingly. But it was not in order to hold down 
wages that trade unions came into existence, and it is not by 
the advocacy of wage restraint that they will survive—if they 
survive. The unions came into existence to protect their mem- 
bers against unjust exploitation, to raise their wages and 
improve their conditions. The first function requires less 
attention now than it did in the days of Gradgrind and 
Bounderby, but the other two are still perfectly valid. By all 
means let the unions try to raise the wages of their members. 
The sky is the limit, and there is only one condition—that the 
workers should earn their wages by hard work and intelligence. 

Surely it is on that point that the British trade unions should 
concentrate. There is not the slightest reason why men who 
make things should not devote themselves to the study of the 
most effective and economical way of making them. Tradi- 
tionally that is what the best craftsmen always did. It is what 
American workmen do today, with the result that they have 
the highest standard of living in the world. Devotion to such 
problems would certainly kill the boredom and ineffectiveness 
that have been so prevalent at Brighton this week. It would 
put a quick end to muddle-headed doubts, such as those that 
were afflicting Transport House, just before the Congress 
opened, in the matter of a sensible resolution by the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers asking the General 
Council to investigate the adequacy of present investment 
in modern plant and machinery. It is said that this gave rise 
to suspicions that employers might use any express trade union 
support for larger capital investment as an argument for oppos- 
ing wage claims. What is the use of mere bumbling suspicion 
in such a crucial case? Of course there is a case for better 
capital equipment. Of course, in the short run, greater capital 
expenditure might entail resistance to wage claims. But that 
is not the point. If the Congress thinks it is necessary to 
improve equipment then it should co-operate to the full 
and trust to the resulting increase in output and the unions’ 
own bargaining strength to secure a proper share of the gain 
for the workers, 

The argument is so simple, and the American demonstra- 
tion of its soundness is so plain, that it is hard to see how 
the unions can fail to accept it—why a light of understanding 
does not spread over the immobile features of Mr. Low’s old 
horse. But there is not much point in resorting to mere 
exhortation of the more backward unions. But another door 
still remains open. There is a right way and a wrong way 
to approach the fact that too many British workers and too 
many British unions resist the idea of a higher output through 
greater effort, full use of the latest machines, and more efficient 
organisation. The wrong way is merely to complain about it 
or address exhortations to the offenders. The right way is 
to treat these very resistances as a problem of management— 
a problem which must be solved and can be solved. The 
unpleasantness of monotonous and hard work has been recog- 
nised ever since Adam first encountered it. The desirability 
of maximum output for the minimum of unpleasantness and 
monotony, should be obvious enough; but, as it so happens, 
large numbers of British workers do not appear to see it, 
It is therefore a technical problem for the managers to achieve 
the necessary results even though the initial co-operation of 
the workers cannot be assumed. It can be done. It has been 
done in the United States, even in industries where the labour 
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force was intractable. It has been done in this country, in 
the building of the Fawley refinery. It is best done with the 
co-operation of the unions. If more trade union leaders 
would join the enlightened minority among them who have 
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already become interested in this managerial problem 
stop banging their heads against the rock of frustration, there 





will be less boredom at next year’s Congress than there has 
been at Brighton this year—and more prosperity for all. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CANNOT help feeling rather sorry for Mr. Attlee, his 

fellow-travellers and everyone connected with their excur- 

sion to the Far East—the editors who will have to do 
something with the articles they write, the correspondents who 
had to record the unexciting details of their not always very 
urbane progress, the hosts who had to put them through the 
glossy mill of totalitarian hospitality, and all the Americans 
who found in their journey a cause for indignation or alarm. 
A couple of decades ago, the Japanese (though they never 
landed such big fish) used to organise roughly similar goodwill 
tours in the hopes of advertising the benefits they were con- 
ferring on Manchuria; these always ended in tears. However 
carefully bear-led, the delegates were constantly finding, as 
Mr. Attlee and his friends did, skeletons in their hosts’ cup- 
boards; and the fulsome attentions which they received were 
in marked contrast to the treatment accorded to less ephemeral 
British institutions in the area. It became, in the end, a little 
difficult for them to produce the expected encomiums on a 
brave new world; but there was one stock topic on which they 
could always fall back. ‘* Whatever else may be said against 
the new regime,’ they used to insist, ‘ sanitary conditions have 
greatly improved. We saw hardly any flies.” This gambit seems 
to have worn well. 


Quid Pro Quo 

Nevertheless, Mr. Attlee must have foreseen that the trip 
would put him and his colleagues in, at times, an equivocal 
position, for only a booby could have failed to foresee this. 
He did not undertake it lightly or for selfish reasons, and 
although at the moment the whole episode appears contro- 
versial and mildly ridiculous, I suspect that in the long run 
some good may accrue from it. Slapping backs, though not 
in my view one of the highest forms of human activity, is on 
the whole a more fruitful one than slamming doors; and the 
courteous vehemence with which the Chinese indulged in it, 
though of course it commits them to nothing, will make it 
slightly harder for them to continue to be evasive or intran- 
sigent over old issues or to pick quarrels over new ones. They 
may only make small concessions, but they are almost bound 
to make some; and if they do the fact that Mr. Attlee has 
bowled the cartoonists a series of full pitches to leg ought not 
to obscure the fact that he will have done some good. 


Butchered 


The announcement, made on Tuesday without prior 
warning to the small editorial staff or the regular contributors, 
that Messrs. George Newnes will cease, ‘ for economic reasons,’ 
to publish John O’London’s Weekly after this week’s issue 
has attracted a lot of adverse comment. The economic reasons 
are believed to be, not that John O’ London's was losing money, 
but that it was only making a little. This belief may be 
unfounded, but the paper’s circulation, which has latterly 
shown an upward trend, has always fluctuated between 50,000 
and 80,000, and it is difficult to find any justification for the 
undignified and inconsiderate manner in which it was given 
its quietus. John O'’London’s embodied an_ honourable 
tradition of sound literary craftsmanship and good taste; since 
it was started in 1919 it has been, as The Times put it, 
‘regularly helpful and stimulating,’ and few periodicals have 
done more to put good writing within the reach of the young. 
It could of course never hope to rival in popularity some of the 
other Newnes publications. Woman's Own has a circulation 


of two and a half million, Tit-Bits, after being judiciously 
sexed up, is over the million mark, and there are several other 


money-spinners. Nobody expects a successful publisher tg 
be over-sentimental, or to run a paper as a sort of chap 
just because it happens to have quality and standing, though 
there are worse things to do. It seems pretty clear that New 

who put down the Strand Magazine almost equally abruptly 
a few years ago, can be relied upon not to deviate into altruism 


The Hammer, the Sickle and the Cross 


It would be interesting to know both what is behind th 
new drive against religion in Russia and how it is being cop. 
ducted. As to the methods employed, the authorities can of 
course close the churches and the mosques (Islam as well as 
Christianity is under fire); or, if they do not want to go a 
far as that, they can (as an angry old crone explained to me 
on a dark February afternoon in what used to be Nijai 
Novgorod) apply various administrative sanctions, such as 
forbidding the use of fuel to heat the churches in winter. But 
it cannot be as easy as it was in the early days to explain 
to the people what a bad and dangerous thing religion is. In 
the °20’s and °30’s the cartoons in the Anti-Religioys 
Museum in Moscow, depicting priests eating babies, swindling 
peasants and indulging in debauches with members of the 
aristocracy, at least meant something to the people who 
bothered to go and look at them; for the Church, which had 


been very powerful, was a logical Aunt Sally for the 
Bolsheviks. But to save the present generation of Russians 


from the religious impulses which are inherent in most of them 
must involve disputations of a more academic and theoretical 
kind, rather like those which would be needed to wam 
Esquimaux against the perils of sun-stroke. And why, at this 
juncture, M. Malenkov and his colleagues find it expedient to 
do so is anybody’s guess. 


Reverie in Regent Street 


How very seldom one sees women nowadays dressed in 
really bad taste. A lot of them dress badly, and some of them 
dress eccentricalfy; but the major excesses—the clashing 
colours, the vulgar bedizenments—which I seem to remember 
from my early youth belong, like it, to the past. Presumably 
this is because they buy almost all their clothes ready-made, 
and the people who design them follow a fashion whose 
architects in Paris and in London, though well prepared to 
épater, are careful not to offend the eye. I suppose this is a 
good thing, but it would make a nice change to glimpse one 
of those visions in electric blue furbelows, with a touch of 
heliotrope at the throat and wrists, that one used to see alight- 
ing from the earliest charabancs on public holidays. Today 
this sort of aberration survives only in the ghastly American- 
style shirts and ties worn by ghastly young men. 


Down Among The Z-Men 


etting one’s name into the London Telephone Directory 
does not confer quite the same cachet as getting it into ho's 
Who; but it must be both convenient and abstrusely dist 
guished to occupy the last place in this monumental work. One 
would get into the habit of making little jokes about it, and 
so would one’s friends; it would become, almost, part of ones 
personality. So I feel rather sorry for Mr. Lewiz Zzymbla, Mcht 
Banker, of Upper Brook st., who had, surely, every reasoa 
to feel secure in his tenure of a coveted position, but who has, 


in the latest edition, been ousted from it by Zzzu V.K., of Up] 


Cheyne rw. 
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The Crucial Test 


RNST FRIEDLAENDER 





By E 
Hamburg. 
NE of the predictions made by observers outside of 
Germany in recent weeks was that Dr. Adenauer 
would have to face grave difficulties at home in case 
of rejection of EDC by France. Phis prediction, although 
gemingly plausible in terms of general political logic, was not 
really substantiated as far as the actual political situation in 
the Federal Republic is concerned. Now that France has 


rejected EDC it becomes evident that this severe blow to 
Dr. Adenauer’s foreign policy has not noticeably impaired his 


domestic political position. There is not the slightest possi- 
bility of the Chancellor resigning his post, of new Federal 
eections, of a vote of censure in the Bundestag. There is no 
evidence of a breach in the Government coalition. Dr. 
Adenauer commanded a two-thirds majority in his Parliament 
before the rejection of EDC by France. He still commands 
this majority. Under the West German constitution the head 
of the Government can only be removed from office by a 
parliamentary vote which at the same time censures the old 
Chancellor and elects the new Chancellor. The only parlia- 
mentary party in the Bundestag anxious to remove Dr. 
Adenauer from office are the Socialists. But they cannot elect 
Ollenhauer as his successor since they command less than one- 
third of the parliamentary vote. And the next Federal elec- 
tions are to be held in the autumn of 1957. 

If there were Federal elections today, they would probably 
show a loss for Dr. Adenauer’s CDU and a gain for Ollen- 
hauer’s SPD But this was true already weeks before the 
French vote on EDC and it had little if anything to do with 
foreign policy. There is a certain feeling that the CDU has 
been made “too strong’ by the last Federal elections, that the 
derical influence within the party might steer an anti-liberal 
course. There has been apprehension as to supposed Govern- 
ment attempts to manipulate the press, as to Governmental 
presentation of the case of Dr. John to the general public, as 
to other domestic incidents where it was felt that the Govern- 
ment proceeded in a somewhat high-handed manner. But all 
this does not amount to a landslide. If there were Federal 
elections today, Dr. Adenauer might lose his two-thirds 
majority, but most certainly not his majority. He would, most 
probably, stay safely above the 60 per cent. mark. This 
of affairs was proved in the recent local elections for 
North Rhine- Westphalian 

This remarkable stability ranging from the cabinet and the 
Bundestag to local elections and public opinion in general, and 
even to the stock exchange, is not altogether surprising. The 
majority of Germans have still confidence in the present Gov- 
emment, not only on account of favourable economic con- 
ditions in West Germany but also on account of Dr. Adenauer’s 
foreign policy. The majority of Germans believe in Europe 
They are in no way convinced that the rejection of EDC in 
the Paris National Assembly, brought about by the Com- 
Munists, means the end of European unification. It does not 
change the sombre facts at present, but it is a consoling element 
to know that, aside from the Communists, there was a majority 
of Europeans in the French Parliament. But it is more than 
4 merely consoling element to know that there is a European 
Majority in the Parliaments of the Benelux countries and of 
Italy and that both Great Britain and the United States have 
consistently backed the European policy pursued in the last 
few years. The solidarity shown at the Brussels conference 
by five of the six EDC powers, and the support given to 
these five powers by Great Britain and the United States, has 
brought home conclusively to the German people that the policy 
of European integration was not merely a whim on the part 
of Dr. Adenauer but a common effort in which many others 
Participated. If Adenauer was defeated so were Eisenhower 
and Churchill, Dulles and Eden, the Benelux Governments as 
Well as the Italian Government. 
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Past experience has shown Germany in a minority of one 
or in a minority of a few against a vast majority of the rest 
of the world. The tale of two world wars has not been for- 
gotten. For the first time in the last sixty years Germany feels 
that she is no longer alone, that she has powerful friends and 
partners. And for the very first time Germany has friends and 
partners among the Western democracies. This achievement, 
brought about less than ten years after Hitler’s collapse, is 
the true result of the Federal Government’s foreign policy quite 
apart from this or that treaty. 

As long as this atmosphere persists there is absolutely no 
danger of a surge of nationalist sentiment in Germany or of a 
German revolt against the foreign policy of Dr. Adenauer. 
Nationalism and Isolationism go hand in hand as well as 
Internationalism and Partnership. The failure of EDC has 
not even raised anti-French feelings in Germany. It has not 
in the least raised anti-Western feelings. The crucial test is 
still to come. Everything will now depend on how the Western 
powers are to solve the German problem, how they are going 
to deal with the questions of German sovereignty, of German 
contribution to Western defence, of Germany’s position within 
the West in general and within Europe in particular. 

The atmosphere of partnership and of solidarity will now 
have to be translated into solid facts. EDC is no longer a 
fact, nor is the Bonn convention, which was acceptable more 
than two years ago in conjunction with EDC but is not accept- 
able now separated from EDC. The Paris decision has left a 
vacuum behind as far as valid agreements are concerned. This 
vacuum will have to be filled by new agreements. At present 
Germany’s official position in the West is actually defined by 
the occupation statute which is an imposed mortgage on 
German sovereignty and not a mutual agreement. 

If the Western powers succeed in extending the spirit of 
partnership and solidarity to the new agreements everything 
will be well. If, however, this spirit were to die in the effort, 
if all that is to be offered to Germany is a mortgaged sove- 
reignty, an army of second-class soldiers, and in general a less 
than junior partnership, then Dr. Adenauer’s policy of bringing 
Germany into the Western community would be in ruins. The 
consequences of such a course of events are indeed unforesee- 
able 

fhe great, the paramount difficulty at present is the sad fact 
that at present no acceptable solution of the German problem 
is visible which would be backed by a majority in the French * 
Parliament. France has rejected EDC without offering an 
alternative. As it looks now, the National Assembly would 
turn down German membership in NATO or, in fact, any 
solution involving a German army on the same footing with 
other armies, by an even greater majority than it did EDC. 
M. Mendés-France, though declaring himself against a neutral- 
ised Germany and in favour of German sovereignty, of a 
German contribution to Western defence and of Franco-German 
understanding, has so far given no indication by what concrete 
measures this is to be achieved and how a majority in his 
Parliament for any constructive solution is to be found. 

There is no tendency in Germany, governmental or other- 
wise, to turn against France, to isolate France, to abandon the 
policy of Franco-German understanding. But there is a natural 
tendency in Germany in the present situation to seek first of 
all contacts with those countries which in the question of 
German sovereignty and of a German contribution to Western 
defence without discrimination have already shown a clear 
understanding for the German position. These are the same 
countries which have stood for EDC. A Franco-German 
dialogue at present does not look very hopeful, and what Dr. 
Adenauer said about M. Mendes-France has not improved the 
chances for such a dialogue. There will have to be, after the 
necessary pourparlers, a Western conference in which the six 
Continental Powers, Great Britain, the United States, and 
possibly Canada, take part. In order not to become a failure 
this conference will have to be prepared very carefully. 

Any ‘solution’ without France or against France is as 
abhorrent to Germany as it is to the other Western countries. 
But it is unthinkable in the face of the danger from the East 
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that Europe remains paralysed by French vetoes. To Germany, 
every solution is acceptable which receives her into the Western 
and into the European community as an equal partner. A 
sovereign Germany will neither demand unlimited armed forces 
nor an unlimited armament industry for herself. She will be 
prepared to adapt her military contribution to common Western 
needs and necessities. She will be prepared and indeed willing 
to have allied troops on her soil on the basis of voluntary 
agreements. She will also be prepared to accept the Western 
position in defence of Berlin. And she will not relieve the 
three heretofore Occupation Powers from their responsibility 
as far as the reunification of Germany is concerned. In other 
words: a sovereign Germany will be prepared to be a reason- 
able Germany. The real danger lies not in granting but in 
withholding equal rights. 

Many observers representing informed public opinion in 
Germany are now looking primarily to the United Kingdom 
in the hope for helpful initiatives. The anti-German campaign 
in several British papers has not blinded German public opinion 
to the fact that the unique position Great Britain holds in regard 
to France and to French confidence, but also in regard to the 
entire continent of Western Europe, including Germany, 
creates a unique chance for showing a way out of the present 
crisis. On the Continent it is: Great Britain in Europe. Not: 
Great Britain and Europe. 


Mendés-France 
Among the Ruins 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 
T is difficult to combine the delicate and detailed work of 
the diplomatic negotiator with the political task of obtain- 


ing popular assent to a treaty that fundamentally affects 
the political status of the populations concerned. In the past 
such big changes have often been imposed by defeat, or have 
been accepted when the emotions caused by combat and danger 
made men ready to accept new arrangements; there are also, 
no doubt, a few cases like the Union of England and Scotland 
where this was not so. 

The EDC treaty is a particularly complicated doctment and 
the vote on it in Paris has taken place four years after the 
invasion of South Korea, the crisis which in fact lay behind 
its inception. The treaty had to be complicated if the danger 
was to be avoided that a declaration of principle would be 
followed by no practical consequence at all. By being so 
complicated, however, it has escaped the first-hand judgement 
of the ordinary citizen and even of the ordinary deputy. It 
has frightened both of them. It has appeared more to be a 
strait waistcoat than a garment designed to allow freer and 


fuller life. It has in consequence created a great deal of 
suspicion. To defend it was always more difficult than to 
attack it. It needed the support of a strong government to 


Become acceptable. Unfortunately each government proved 
weaker than the last. 

Originally successive French governments seemed inclined 
to assume a rational assent of the nation to some degree of 
West European merger. Certainly M. Robert Schuman placed 
both French and foreign opinion before an accomplished fact 
when he launched the plan of the coal and steel pool. Although 
there have been big debates on the European theme there was 
something a little disingenuous about the constant references 
both to the right of the executive to initiate foreign policy and 
to the assumed fact that the European policy was the estab- 
lished policy of France. So great a change in France’s status 
as this policy implled might well be thought to be outside a 
normal] definition of foreign policy. If they had been able to 
act quickly, secure rapid assent of the Assembly and set the 
new machinery in motion, success might have justified the 
method of the treaty’s initiators. Their policy had at least 


the virtues of being largely conceived and looking to the future. 
Unfortunately 


the very event that brought EDC into 
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existence, namely the Korean war and consequent worlj.. balan 
rearmament, also created a most serious obstacle to the Wie His te 
of France’s European policy. The economic disty of th 
caused by rearmament affected France more than MOst of a 
countries, because its unstable governments were less able : 
keep control of prices than most others—particularly jg - the F 
deplorable election year of 1951. The need for protection g _ 
an uncompetitive economy, the steady aggravation of Frans: PP 
difficulties in Indo-China, and the fact that no govern _ 
could be formed which did not include both advocates a apps 
opponents of EDC have made the problem of getting the try fg 
ratified always one better postponed to the morrow, By} The 
was not only EDC that had to be postponed. All poitgi ™ 
decisions were becoming so difficult to take that the wha the 
regime was being accused of voluntary * immobilism, Ip bs _ 
successive prime ministers were not *immobilist’ by cho» = 
but because they were involved in so many con mitments as poss 
poised upon such unstable coalitions. At all events the dey a 
in ratifying EDC ran parallel with the growing dec in: 5 the 
reputation of the group of politicians who, in a varen a 2? 
permutations and combinations, and with indisputable de. “Tt 
mination had been responsibte for French governmeny sigg 
Liberation. Ten years of thankless labours had sufficed to male _ 
of them in the public eye a dusty lot of discredited polit’ciag ao 
whereas in their own estimation they should have been groy. ane 
iag in authority as elder statesmen, ; re 
It was no doubt the disaster of Dien Bien Phu that gay AT 
M. Mendés-France his chance last June, both in the sense thy oe) 
the situation was so grave that back-benchers were willing ap 
give this constant critic of their leaders an opportunity, anf ist 
that the military situation itself was so bad that inhibitions = 
against recognising it were worn down. But M. Mendy for 
France's election as prime minister was not only an effect of ho 
the Indo-China war. It was part of a general turnover of 
opinion which wanted fresh faces. The constant succession A’ 
of interlocking governments had given the public the feeling : 
that the alternation of government and opposition whic) give t 
life to parliamentarism had ceased to exist. M. Mendés-France | 
with his young team of ministers represents that principle of Bi 
alternation. But this new government which has come inj : 
office in the middle of a legislature has no political organise 
tions behind it. These are still in the hands of the defeated 
ex-prime ministers. The only organisation that sometimes 
seems to be on the same side as the pr:me minister is th an 
enemy whom he shares with the defeated governments of ar 
yesterday—the Communist Party. Further all the currents ec 
of wishful opposition, the yearning that rearmament should be 
be unnecessary, the thought that it would te nice not to have D 
American troops and still nicer not to rearm the Germans, have th 
necessarily attached themselves to him. tl 
Chere is no reason whatsoever to doubt M. Mendés-France’s C 
word that the purposes of his policy are those of h’'s pre e 
decessors—Atlantic solidarity, progressive organisation of R 
Europe and Franco-German reconciliation. Rather have we n 
to be thankful that a man like him was ready to take office a 
when the Laniel government fell and with it a regime exhausted F 
by ten years in office. But the end of that regime by exhausiion is 
is in itself a very serious thing, for it represented the only ( 
organisation of support for the purposes M. Mendés-France ] 
has declared to be his no less than his predecessors’. With t 
the Laniel government, as now seems clear, fell the last hope 1 
(a very frail one) of getting EDC ratified. M. Mendés-Frances 
attempt to secure a compromise seems to have been based of 
a much less realistic judgement of the situation than most of ‘ 
his other decisions. No compromise was in fact possible about | 





the supra-national principle, which was an essential part of 
the EDC cause and quite unacceptable to its opponents. In 
view of the impending bitterness which either the acceptance 
or defeat of EDC must provoke, it is not surprising that 
M. Mendés-France should have clung to his hope. But tS§ 
quite likely that in doing so he has accentuated the bitterness 
both at home and abroad. The manner of the final vote was 
in itself most unfortunate and the Prime Minister is probably | 
regretting that he did not throw his weight again inio the § 
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palance to secure that the debate should run its full course. 
His temper had, however, certainly been tried by those advocates 
of the treaty who alternated between casting doubts on his good 
faith and appeals to him to save the situation for them. 

The tragic fact is the violence of the bitterness provoked in 
the process of getting a decision on EDC. Three successive 

rime ministers have had to appeal both to opponents and 
supporters of the treaty to form a government. It stands to 
reason therefore that the present prime minister will have to 
appeal to both supporters and opponents of the dead treaty 
in order to get any substitute for it through the Assembly. 
The optimistic illusion he entertained of a possible compromise 
seems to have been accompanied by an optimistic hope that 
the alternatives were not simply between EDC or German 
membership of NATO but that other possibilities could be 
worked out. This is of course far from certain. It is quite 
possible that those who voted for the treaty and against the 
Communists at the beginning of the last week will vote with 
the Communists against the admission of Germany to NATO 
in a few weeks’ time and on that occasion will form the 
majority. 

The hope of ‘ something new ’ that will prevent this disastrous 
eventuality is still concentrated on Great Britain in spite of 
the discouragement that has so far been forthcoming. Partici- 
pation of Great Britain in a looser version of EDC will at 
once solve the diplomatic probiem and the French internal one. 
A prime minister who obtained it would be quite sure of his 
majority. This solution, however, seems distant. Meanwhile 
the problem for M. Mendés-France, and for the allies of France, 
is how to prevent the wear and tear on previous governments 
working out as wear and tear on the essentials of France’s 
foreign policy. That of course is what the Communists are 
hoping for. 


AMERICAN VIEW 


Halfway with Eisenhower 


By RICHARD ROVERE 
New York 
OW does President Eisenhower now stand with public 
opinion ? According to the polls and to politicians 
of both parties, his popularity is undiminished. Here 
and there, one is told, there are people who voted for him 
and now regret it, but the number is small and perhaps is 
equalled by those who didn’t vote for him but now—possibly 
because they have been lately impressed by revelations of 
Democratic iniquity—wish that they had. Anyway, most of 
the experts think he could be re-elected today by substantially 
the same margin, six million votes, he had in 1952. In the 
Congressional campaigns now getting under way, just about 
everyone is passing himself off as an Eisenhower candidate. 
Republicans argue that the President needs a Republican 
majority in order to put his programme across. Democrats 
argue that the Republicans only pay lip service to the 
Eisenhower programme and that the real way to get it enacted 
is to vote for Democrats. It is a fact that the Democrats in 
Congress have given the President more support than the 
Republicans have. It is partly for this reason, but even more 
because of the rise in unemployment and the decline in farm 
prices, that most people at the moment expect the Democrats 
to win control of Congress this fall. No one, though, expects 
their victory to be overwhelming. Only an overwhelming 
victory could be interpreted as evidence of loss of standing 
by the President. 

Must the fact, assuming it to be one, that Mr. Eisenhower 
still has a majority behind him be taken to mean that people 
in general are pleased with his performance thus far? I think 
not. One gets the impression that disappointment is wide- 
spread but that disaffection is rare. This accords with the 
general American attitude toward politics. Most people would 


think it unjust and unsporting to withdraw their support of a 
President who has not yet reached the middle of his first term. 
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Whatever their misgivings, they would point out that these are 
difficult times, that the Presidency is a trying job, that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. Beyond that, they would point out that 
the unfortunate incumbent had little preparation for his job, 
that he took office after twenty years of Democratic power, 
and that, whether or not he seems to be living up to expecta- 
tions, he should not be written off this early in the game. It 
is obvious that large numbers of those who supported 
Eisenhower in 1952 found merit in the Republican argument 
that there was ‘a mess in Washington’ and that a change of 
party was needed to clean it up. It can hardly have escaped 
the notice of those same voters that there is still a mess in 
Washington, and some, I am sure, would be ready to say that 
it looks to be a worse mess than before. But most of them, 
| am confident, would say that at this stage the President should 
be given the benefit of every doubt and that he should not be 
sternly judged until 1954. And I daresay that if he is a 
candidate to succeed himself in 1954 there will be many to 
say that he should not be judged on the basis of one term alone. 

So much for the question of whether Eisenhower still has 
the country behind him. The polls say he does and there is 
no reason to question them. It can be pretty safely assumed, 
though, that there have been some sharp changes in the 
character of his support and in the quality of feeling about him. 

In 1952, people were drawn to Eisenhower because he had 
an engaging, reassuring personality and because he was a 
symbol of success in great undertakings. He was not a 
politician, and that is one reason why he was wanted in 
politics. He had in him, many people seemed to believe, the 
makings of a statesman: he could be disinterested, large- 
visioned, fair-minded. I do not know whether many actually 
thought of him as a Great Man. I never knew anyone who 
did, and I have the feeling that comparatively few people 
thought of him that way. But millions, certainly, felt that 
he came about as close to being a Great Man as any American 
of this period. 

The Eisenhower of this popular image has been dealt some 
cruel blows in the period since the last election. At bottom, 
surely, the man is as capable and decent and agreeable as he 
ever was. But his personal attractiveness is not today the 
quality that projects, and his capability, which is in another 
line of work, is wholly lost sight of. The impression no one 
can now avoid having is that of a distressed, flustered, greatly 
put-upon man There was a certain crispness about the 
General. The President is a blur. He may hold as large and 
generous and courageous a view of life as anyone ever felt 
he did, but it cannot be possible now for anyone to convince 
himself that the President’s view of life or of American public 
affairs is an important factor in meeting the problems that 
confront us. No one, that is, can tell himself today that 
General Eisenhower, because his heart is pure, will lift up the 
rest of Washington and give the country a truly non-political 
administration. It must be apparent to even the most ill- 
informed of men that Washington today fairly wallows in 
politics and that the President’s own party and cabinet are rent 
by factional strife as bitter and destructive as anything known 
under the Democrats. It may be that the public will forgive 
him this. It may feel, as indeed it should, that he bears little 
personal responsibility for it. But the fact°cannot be blinked 
that he is not able to change the situation very much. 

Where once, then, General Eisenhower was the repository 
of hopes, President Eisenhower is today the beneficiary of 
sympathy. This change in the quality of feeling does not show 
up in the public-opinion polls, and it may be that it will never 
show up in election returns. Disaffection changes votes; 
disenchantment doesn’t necessarily do so. 

There is a special sort of disenchantment, however, that is 
pretty certain to have political consequences later on. In the 
middle and top reaches of the Republican Party, there are 
men whose support of General Eisenhower was never warm 
and who accepted him only because someone had told them 
he could win. Their personal liking was for Senator Taft or 
someone else more or less of the Taft persuasion. At the 


present time, a fair number of these people are disenchanted 
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almost to the point of disgust. They hold against the President 
his pursuit of most of the Truman-Roosevelt foreign policy, 
his endorsement of some aspects of Democratic domestic 
policy, and the fact that he has now and then given offence 
to Senator McCarthy. Some of them are saying that they are 
through with him for good. The Republican leader in the 
Dutchess County village where I live, for example, tells me 
that he will do nothing to help the party if Eisenhower is the 
candidate in 1956. ‘I don’t make the same mistake twice if 
I can help it,’ he says. Talk of this sort is more likely to be 
heard in mid-term than at election time, when it is common 
for party workers to swallow their pride and put aside 
their personal feelings in order to serve what is for them the 
larger interest. Nevertheless, the Eisenhower administration 
does have to concern itself with a tendency toward indifference 
and hostility among the so-called Old Guard Republican 
leaders (at the higher levels, the Old Guard greatly out- 
numbers the New Guard) throughout the country. It is 
at least conceivable that if these people, or a considerable 
group of them, sat on their hands in 1956, the Republicans 
would lose the Presidency even though they had roughly the 
same volume of support as in 1952. 

At all events, it can be reported that the President has been 
a disappointment to two groups of people: those who expected 
him to clevate the moral tone of American politics and those 
who hoped that he might become a second Herbert Hoover. 
It is too early to say whether this disappointment will have 
measurable political consequences. It should be borne in 
mind, though, that a six-million majority is a pretty formidable 
one and that, other things being equal, it would take not a 
small but a massive shift of opinion to overcome it. Now, 
in September 1954, it would be prudent to wager that President 
Eisenhower, if he chooses to run again, would win. 

A few weeks ago, though, the prudent investor might well 


THREE 


The Silver Age 


Do not enquire from the centurion nodding 

At the corner, his head gentle over 

The swelling breastplate, where his home is found. 
His heart would break to tell you it is lost. 

All he can do is guide you through the moonlight. 


When he moves, mark how his eager striding 
To which we know the darkness is a river 
Dragging, is easy as on level ground. 

We know it is a river never crossed 

By any but some few who hate the moonlight. 


And when he speaks, mark how his ancient wording 

Is hard with indignation of a lover. 

‘I do not think our new Emperor likes the sound 

Of turning squadrons or the last post. 

Consorts with Christians, I think he lives in moonlight.’ 


Hurrying to show you his companions guarding, 
He grips your arm like a cold strap of leather, 
Then halts, earth pale, as he stares round and round, 
What made this one fragment of a sunken coast 
Remain, far out, to be beaten by the moonlight? 
THOM GUNN 


Sparrow on the Live Rail 
Notorious quick brown lecher, there you perch 
Warming your well-fleshed body in the sun 
Impudent, where sharp, lightning currents run, 


Which if we chanced to stumble on, would search 
Back up our blood to strike our welling hearts, 
Burst and engulf our piped and ordered parts. 


So lovers, feeling some such chaos come, 
Cling to each other trembling to hear 
The stream of dissolution run so near, 
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have put his money on the proposition that the President 
would not choose to run again. His friends and Colleagues 
described him as a deeply resentful man, one who regretted 
having been talked into the Presidency and who wished 9 

to finish up his term as best he could and get out. He ha 

it was said, found the job more wearing than he had anticipated: 
he was bored by much of it and greatly distressed at his 
inability to put an end to factionalism in his party. His manner 
at Press conferences seemed to confirm this impression. fg 
is generally easy to tell when a man is unhappy in his work 
and the President looked for all the world like such a man. 

It could probably have been foreseen that his attitude would 
change in time. Most Presidents—except those, like Franklin 
Roosevelt, who take a true and natural joy in the exercise of 
power—dislike the job at first, and most Presidents come 
sooner or later to like it. Harry Truman was miserable during 
his first two years in office and jaunty during his last five, 
Within the last month, President Eisenhower has been 
showing signs of jauntiness. His manner at Press conferences 
has undergone notable changes. He seems much less resentful 
of the whole affair, and this has led, happily, to an improve. 
ment in his syntax. He talks more confidently now and hence 
more directly. His visitors are almost unanimous in the view 
that he is beginning at last to enjoy himself and to take some 
pleasure in the tasks that formerly he found so vexing. It 
is doubtful if he will ever delight in the hard, thankless job 
as Harry Truman did, since it seems unlikely that he could 
ever come to have the same interest in the basic stuff of 
politics—the men, the issues, the strategies—that men have 
who have given a lifetime to it. But he does seem at last to 
be acquiring the feeling of personal engagement that has been 
missing up to now in his administration. Today it would be 
entirely reasonable to assume that he will want vindication in 
1956. And that if he wants it, he will get it. 


NEW POEMS 


And hoping to stifle its thick pulsing drum, 
Wrap in complexities of consciousness 
That mortal homing movement of their flesh. 


But you, warmed to a mindless unconcern, 
In a vivid action ripple swift and free, 
With wings like leaves, to the green flickering tree; 


While our earthed minds strain after you to learn 
How to unsteel our bodies for the shock, 
And touch like you softly the naked quick. 
RICHARD DRAIN 


Family Poem 


Now dis-band all the bands of kin: 

Not even the falcon’s glaring eye 

Can trace kin out in jealousy 

And hate and spite and every sin 

That tetters the bewildered spirit 

That ails and dies like flesh its twin, 
Turns bright with rot: unless love fire it. 


Nor can love fire it, among those 

Who are poor, blind, ugly, old, frustrated, 
Quite stuck for why they bred or mated: 
Like a lush hot-house flower, it grows 

By art; and only gentleness 

Can spread its petals till it glows. 

Not acid soil of sharp distress. 


So, like a scientist, I strain 
And probe all day, until I breed 
A mountain kind, rich with a seed 
Immune to cold and dark and rain, 
Kindling the black rock and the mud 
In tides of red: a tenuous weed, 
But one that takes no food save blood. 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


THEATRE 
Tue three official theatrical offerings of this 
closing week are oddities, each of some sub- 
stance. Oddity, rather than a fine-frenzied 
inventiveness, has been the distinguishing 
mark of this year’s Festival Drama; it has 
mostly been expressed in aberrations of 
production, and effect—for effect’s sake. 

Histoire du Soldat staged for only four per- 

formances (and thereby destined to become a 
yintage piece for theatre collectors) is com- 
pounded entirely of effect, but here it is for 
Theatre’s sake, and the work hits off exactly 

what it attempts. Nearly 40 years old, it 
now receives its first professional showing 
in Great Britain and is a success because of 
its excellent standards of playing, both 
musical and dramatic. The early nineteenth 
century Russian folk-tale was wrought into 
amorality by the French-Swiss Ramuz, and 

Stravinsky; it needs a reader, two male 
actors and a dancer, and is blended with and 
supported by an instrumental septet playing 
what might be called Stravinsky’s Early 
Bitter-Sweet-Period music. 

The on-stage musicians (shirt-sleeved) 
don’t draw attention away from the little 
guignol upon which The Soldier (Terence 
Longdon), The Devil (Robert Helpmann) 
and The Princess (Moira Shearer) play out 
this brittle tale of the winning and losing of 
souls. Anthony Nicholls comperes neatly 
from a script whose English version—here 
newly made from the French—1ts a tour-de- 
force of precise versification. 

The Comédie Francaise, working under 
cramped conditions in the Lyceum Theatre, 
mounts its ornate version of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme in the décor—and presumably 
the production-style—that swept the Polit- 
buro into amazed applause in Moscow last 
Spring. The splendour of setting and 
costume, the complexity of masque and 
ballet, the sharp diction and precise move- 
ment of actors, add up to a performance 
seemingly worthy of both the dramatist 
and the parent theatre: dissentient voices 
can be raised only by those very familiar 
with Comédie-Frangaise style and tradition, 
some of whom might consider this a per- 
formance of brilliant externals and lacking 
inner conviction among the players. 

The third novelty is a glorified song-and- 
dance show on Scottish themes presented by 
& largely amateur cast. Hail Caledonia! 
brings together the home-brewed ingredients 
of the Military Tattoo and the ceilidhe. 

These offerings will meet the requirements 
of high-, middle-, and low-brow with varying 
degrees of satisfaction; each meets and 
Mm varying measure overcomes certain 
difficulties of staging which have occurred be- 
cause Edinburgh theatres tend to be too 
restrictive on traditional, big-scale, produc- 
tions. The physical limitations of the minor 
theatres, drill-halls and dusty auditoriums in 
Which the ‘{ringe’ attractions appear are very 
real, but in most instances are turned into 
advantages. This year has more strongly 
than ever before pointed the difference 
between the theatrical daring (at times 
amounting to bombastic ineptitude) of the 
unofficial theatre offerings, and the safe- 








playing of the Grand Entertainments which 
the Festival Society sponsors. This problem 
is a part of the larger problem of the kinds 
of bricks-and-mortar available for theatrical 
purposes in all future Festivals; and thus far 
no-one of consequence is doing much of any 
consequence about it. 

A. V. COTON 


FILMS 
DEDICATED now to the discovery and display 
of ‘the living cinema,’ the Edinburgh 
Film Festival has found enough examples 
with the necessary qualities of imagination 
and Revelation to provide an attractive 
series of programmes as a complement for 
the dramatic and musical items of the parent 
festival. The films have come from all over 
the world—from Alaska to the Argentine, 
from Norway to New Zealand—and the 
selection has attempted to focus attention on 
the creative powers of the film as a medium 
of expression and entertainment in face of 
intensifying competition from other media. 

In varying degree this aim has been suc- 
cessful. Some of the films, such as Corral 
from Canada, have re-asserted the place of 
the camera by telling a story—in this case 
of the rounding up of a spirited young 
horse—without the use of words. Another 
film, Bow Bells, has demonstrated the 
unique properties of the cinema as an 
observer of everyday life and character, its 
pictures of the streets and docks of East 
London having the lively accompaniment of 
music-hall songs. Among the longer films, 
Welcome Mr. Marshall, a Spanish joke at 
the expense of Marshall Aid, delights with 
its exuberant flow of amusing incident, 
proving how flexible a medium the film 
may be in the hands of an imaginative 
director. And the inclusion in the Festival 
programmes of Anthony Asquith’s The 
Young Lovers and Elia Kazan’s On the 
Waterfront has shown that the search for 
examples of the living cinema has not over- 
looked the more familiar product of British 
and American studios. 

Freshness and vitality have been found in 
new and unexpected quarters. Greece was 
represented, for the first time, by Windfall 
in Athens, a touching little comedy by 
Michael Yannis, set in the streets and 
surroundings of Athens. New Zealand sent 
a trio of films of the countryside, distin- 
guished by a superb pictorial quality. The 
Czechoslovakian contribution included a 
sensitive study of natural life in the Tatra 
mountains and a lively record of the 
country’s folk songs and dances, both 
photographed in pleasing colour. Among 
the American short films there were several 
exciting departures from convention, in- 
cluding A Time Out of War, which demon- 
strates the waste of war more incisively 
than many more pretentious pieces. 

A strong vein of social criticism has run 
through the feature films. Walter Wanger’s 
Riot in Cell Block 11 is an effectively re- 
strained plea for prison reform in the United 
States, and Salt of the Earth attacks the dis- 
criminatory treatment of Mexicans in New 
Mexico, while Avant le Déluge and Five 
Boys of Barska Street treat in their different 
ways of child crime in France and Poland. 
Germany was represented by No Way Back, 


an east-west love story set i: st-war 
Berlin. Sweden provided the major puzzle 
of the Festival with As in Dreams which, 
despite the director’s introduction, remains 
a beautiful enigma. 

FORSYTH HARDY 


FOOD UNREFINED 


Down the centre aisle, Mums and Dads and 
schoolboys slowly marched, thinning out 
when there was merely something useful to 
see (like the new Ascot heater), gathering 
in sticky, queue-conscious clumps when there 
was anything to eat (George Payne and his 
G.P. tea, new to me, seemed to be old 
favourites) or anything to do (Sharp's 
“Machine Capable of Wrapping Toffee at 
600 Pieces a Minute’ was pulling them in by 
the score). And for a treat there was a nice 
stand-up, in the English Traditional atmo- 
sphere of sloshed tea, with Wimpy the 
Glorified Hamburger served hot over the 
counter by J. Lyons. Across the centre of 
the centre aisle a mighty windmill had been 
built out of plaster-board. You could either 
go under it—to the International Kitchens 
sponsored by the Gas Council and the 
Thames Frost Fair, or up each side of it to 
the Government stands. In search of 
private enterprise I went through it. 

There were about twenty International 
Kitchens, each with a cursory splash of 
national colour: copper pans for Belgium 
(which provoked the rather surprising com- 
ment that ‘My *usband believes in cooking in 
copper’ from behind my left shoulder); a 
slightly mosque-like decor for India; a 
motto about husbandry for Israel; and some 
blue and white striped china on the shelf of 
England’s kitchen. Yugoslavia’s excepted, 
these stalls had no connection with the 
governments or the embassies of the countries 
they represented. In many cases, indeed, 
they had only the slenderest connection with 
the countries themselves. The beautiful and 
patient lady who was explaining to an 
English audience how to make curry without 
English curry powder, had indeed been 
proudly sent by the All Pakistan Women’s 
Association; so had her bottles of Mango 
squash and the paprika, the tamaric and the 
dhanya in which she cooked her mutton, 
But though the Italian maitresse d’hotel was 
the wife of the chef at the Mayfair her 
cookery was conventional Soho—mine- 
strone, escalope, fagolini, and fresh fruit 
salad. The hit of the show was three jolly 
girls from China, who handed everything 
round to be eaten as quickly as it came off 
the stove. Their leader was the proprietress 
of the Great Wall Restaurant, Oxford Street. 
She, too, was sent by a Women’s Associa- 
tion—the Association of Chinese Women 
in London. She was, I felt, making the most 
of her opportunities. How much better for 
business and morale to offer your customers 
fried chicken and mushroom, steamed meat 
buns and Chinese vermicelli than the spec- 
tacle of a colding joint of roast veal and some 
tomates au riz im which the rice had gone 
solid, that sat in the middle of the French 
Kitchen table. 

Upstairs the heavier guns were firing, 
where the governments of Australia, Den- 
mark, Holland and Eire were ponderously 
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assuming the functions of commerce for the 
benefit of their export trade. For the most 
part they dismally failed to compete with 
the ‘Easy Way’ juice extractor and the 
‘Doughnuts So Easy to Make at Home with 
the Continental Doughnut Machine’, which 
were being noisily demonstrated in the 
wings. 

But two Government stands were notable. 
The Bulgarian because it was a delicious 
reminder that everything behind the Iron 
Curtain is not necessarily iron grey. The 
Bulgarians had built a grove which was 
golden with autumn leaves and vinous with 
blue grapes, where you could sit and look 
at the fruit for which the Bulgarians cannot 
yet get an import licence. There was nothing 
to buy and nothing to sell, but there were 


five talkative Bulgarians, at least one of 


whom spoke English. 


The Russian stall was notable because of 


its size—4,744 square feet, the largest in the 
Fair, by nearly twice. It had an inevitable 
magnetism if only because the isolation of 
Russia for the last thirty years has meant 
that the mere idea of Russians eating and 
drinking like other men has become mystert- 
ous and beyond all reason romantic. At 
the entrance were the cigarettes, yard upon 
yard of coloured packages stacked against 
the wall, printed with barbaric palms and 
snow mountains and the towers of Samar- 
kand, flanked by open boxes of slender 
cigarettes with black tips, grey tips, gold 
tips, and a tasteful array of tobacco leaves, 
‘How many,’ [ ask a friendly man, ‘are being 
sold in London?’ Like all the officials on 
this stand he was a mute, but he propelled 
me gently towards a stout lady dressed in 
royal blue with four rows of small, false 
pearls. I repeated my question. She was only 
an interpreter, I was told, and she must ask 
another official. The answer turned out to be 
‘None, because of your Customs.’ She did 
not know whether it was a matter of excise 
or of licences. But as I turned away, a small 
angry body in the crowd, crowned by a pair 
of dark glasses, muttered, ‘She does not 
know. Ask the Yankles, the Yankle- 
doodles, that’s plain English, isn’t it?’ 


So I tried the serried ranks of bottles, fur- 
ther on. ‘Pear fruit drink Highest Grade’ 
they announced. Everything else was in 
Russian. The custodian too was in Russian. 
But another character from the crowd tells 
me that they are ‘sold in all the magazines.’ 
*Magazines?’ ‘But yes, in all the West End 
shops, in Soho, they are sold all the time.’ 
On, past silver-papered chocolate children 
with proletarian faces; past mounds of 
bread, bread twisted, bread plain, bread 
currant and black, bread oval and square 
the Russian exhibitors, it seemed, were 
obsessed by bread; past a notice proclaiming 
the strangely capitalist doctrine that *The 
rising economic and cultural standards of 
Soviet consumers are steadily increasing 
the demand for food products and their 
consumption. This is a powerful factor in 
the further rapid expansion of food produc- 
tion’; until | was finally nose to nose with 
the deep-frozen sturgeon and his mon- 
strous cousin, the Beluga. Here at last was 
caviar, red caviar and black caviar, by the 
barrel. Here too was another solid watch- 
dog who could speak no English. But over 
the open barrel of glistening sturgeon’s 


spawn by which she sat they had placed the 
second notice in English. It said: ‘Please do 
not touch.’ And so out, past a rather dirty 
art student selling the Soviet Weekly, to 


leave the Soviet Union as hungry and thirsty 
as I entered it. 

There is in this Fair something of interest, 
something of politics, a great deal of naked 
commerce, and a little charm. Of food as a 
fine art, as understood by Norman Douglas or 
André Simon, there is nothing. But food 
as a fine art would not have packed them in 
in their thousands as the chance of a free 
doughnut did. JENNY NASMYTH 


THEATRE 
The Diary of a Nobody. By George and 
Weedon Grossmith. (Arts.) 
ADAPTING any well-known book to the stage 
is always a daring venture. When it is a book 
whose whole effect depends on a dezdpan 
absence of drama, the probability of failure 
is greatly increased. It is, therefore, a tribute 
to Basil Dean and Richard Blake that, in 
adapting The Diary of a Nobody for the 
Stage, they have been able to produce a fair- 
to-middling play. Of moves 
slowly: when transferred to the stage, the 
rhythms of Mr. Pooter’s life can hardly be 
called gripping, and to hold the audience the 
producer has to rely largely on period stuff 
which is a little difficult for those of us who 
do not shriek with laughter every time the 
word ‘antimacassar’ is pronounced. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that many people 
do find the background of ‘The Laurels,’ 
Brickfield Terrace, London, N, automatically 
funny, and for these this production provides 
plenty of Victorian drollery. It is very 
well done: George Benson makes a rather 
too impressive Mr. Pooter, but manages the 
difficult task of talking to himself or his wife 
as though he were addressing an audience 
with considerable conviction (the soliloquy 
seems to be undergoing a minor resurrection 
these days), while Dulcie Gray, if not suffi- 


course, it 


ciently in place or period, does suggest 
rather pleasantly maternal or connubial 
anxiety every time one of the minor—very, 
very minor—domestic catastrophes with 
which the play is littered occurs. Leslie 
Phillips also makes a good Lupin— fast,’ 


but fundamentally naive and with a heart of 
gold. Indeed, it is a precondition of this 
kind of play that everybody concerned 
should have a heart of gold: only in the case 
of Mr. Pooter’s employer, Mr. Perkupp, 
do we actually hear the metal chinking. 
For this reason an evening spent at the 
Arts tends to be at least soothing, if soporific. 
As I said, it is very well done: the only 
question remaining is whether it is worth 


e ) 
doing at all. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
LISTENING on Monday and Tuesday of last 
week to Mr. Laurence Gilliam’s * Prelude to 
War,’ I recalled his first programme in this 
vein twenty years ago on the origins of the 
first World War twenty years after its out- 
break. I remembered the excitement with 
which those of us who were then concerned 
with broadcasting recognised this as the first 
genuine radio presentation of contemporary 
history. It was not talking or lecturing on 
history, nor yet history dramatised. It was 


history expressed through the medium of 


broadcasting in radio’s own way, the feature 
programme. In ‘Prelude to War’ now in 
1954 the excitement of that first broadcasting 
occasion has faded, but the genuineness, 
and the real radio quality of it remains. Mr. 
Gilliam has in this sad year brought his sad 
tale up to date by telling the story of what 
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led up not only to 1914 but also to 1939 
With one hand held firmly by Professor 
Temperley and the other by Sir Lewis 
Namier, he has walked boldly into this large 
task, and has largely succeeded. He SUC. 
ceeded partly because of the carefully 
guarded authenticity and authentic balance 
of his material, and partly because of the 
gusto with which he presented it, Gusto 
may seem a strange word to apply to such 
an undertaking. But if you do not have 
gusto you cannot hold the ear of the public 
in the telling of any tale, however sad, how. 
ever much it may concern them. 

It was Bernard Shaw’s gusto in words 
ideas and situations which made his Doc tor’s 
Dilemma on sound radio last week come over 
so delightfully. From nearly half a century 
ago we felt his pleasure in the play: we 
knew what fun it must have been for him 
to write it. We were glad that he had had 


that fun and were grateful to him for pass. 
ing it on to us over the air. 
Someone who was in his society at the 


time once described to me the three weeks of 
gusto which Wilde enjoyed in writing The 
Importance of Being Earnest. It was. he 
said, twenty-one days of talk and laughter 
relieved only by luncheon and long bouts of 
laziness. The play talked and laughed itself 
on to paper. And so, to this day, it laughs 
and talks itself on to the air. Apart from 
other entrancing qualities, this is one of the 
main reasons why ‘The Importance’ if at 
all adequately spoken, acted and presented, 
remains one of the best stage plays on the 
air. To put it out on to the ether is to 
transmit through that most sensitive of 
mediums someone else’s pleasure—and 
someone who was one of the most amiable 
of men. Is it fanciful to suppose that just 
because that medium is so sensitive one 
catches through the air of broadcasting and 
over the years a little bit more of that 
pleasure, that amiability, that gusto, than 

one does in a revived stage production? 
The names of those who, in their own 
persons, have transmitted their gusto to us 
over the air during broadcasting’s thirty 
years of existence remain in the memory: 
A. J. Alan... Tommy Handley... Joad... 
and half-a-dozen others happily still with us 
and Mr. Gilbert Harding whose ‘Spice of 
Life’ on television this Saturday I am myself 

looking forward to with much gusto. 
: MORAY MCLAREN 


CINEMA 

On The Waterfront. (Gaumont.) 
Fair. (Plaza.) 

Ir will be interesting to see what appeal 
On The Waterfront has for the British public. 
Its star, Marlon Brando, has a big following, 
and yet its theme is so alien, and it sa 
picture of such unremitting ,harshness, $0 
drab and comfortless, there must be many 
entertainment seekers who will pass It by. 
This is understandable, but a pity, for of its 
type it is a magnificent film, a violent 
dramatic sermon on human rights preached 
by a master-director, Elia Kazan. Set ¢x 
clusively in New York’s dockland it exposes 
the rackets run there at the expense of the 
workers, in particular the tyranny exercise 
by a gangster, Lee J. Cobb, and his hench- 
men. Marlon Brando is the tough, slow- 
witted hanger-on to this gang, and it is the 
story of his redemption by a girl, Eve Marie 
Saint, and a priest, Karl Malden, which we 
follow through the mazes of corruption. 
Mr. Brando is a truly remarkable actot 
in as much as in each film in which he appears 
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SKA footnote to remind you that 
the erg is the measurement of work done 
by the force of one dyne acting on a body 

through a distance of one centimetre. 
Take an erg to the seventh power of ten and 
you’ve got a joule, which is the work 
expended in a second by a current of one 
ampere flowing through one ohm .. . but 
why should we let that bother you? 
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Your answer to the question is probably as good as ours. But we do 
know this. The erg is a little thing that keeps cropping up whenever 
electricity is being made or used. And electricity is our concern. Many 
omelettes have been cooked by power that has been generated, carried and 
disciplined by our products. Many, many ergs for home and industry have 
been our responsibility. After all, we’ve been going for seventy-five years. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 
You’ve got to hand it to 
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he gives not the smallest hint of acting. This 
is, of course, the obvious goal of all actors, 
but it is seldom reached. His identification 
with his parts is so complete it is positively 
alarming, every word, look and gesture is 
hit, apparently spontaneously, on the nail 
every time. One cannot say that as the rough, 
stupid, at times touching ex-pugilist he here 
gives a superb performance. His colleagues 
act and they act well. He simply is. Behind 
him Mr. Kazan has arranged his slums and 
crowds with relentless realism. His rooftops, 
his windswept dockside, his faces cry desola- 
tion, and he slams his fists hard into both 
the wicked and the weak. This is a cruel 
unhappy world he has found and he presents 
it with a ruthlessness only matched by his 
brilliance. 
* 

If On the Waterfront cannot in any way 
be described as entertainment, Sabrina Fait 
in all ways can. Starring Audrey Hepburn, 
Humphrey Bogart and William Holden it 
swings lightly between romance and humour, 
its passage gently stirring the heart and 
capturing that corner in all of us which 
loves a fairy story. Miss Hepburn is irresist- 
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ible. It is not her freshness, or her unusual 
looks, or her intelligence which captivates, 
though these all have a share in the pro- 
ceedings, but rather perhaps, that quality 
of mystery which is so rare, in film 
actresses at any rate. As the daughter of an 
English chauffeur working for an American 
millionaire, as a girl who has been in love 
with the irresponsible younger son of the 
house since childhood and then falls in love 
with the elder, more sober-sided one, Miss 
Hepburn, dusted with a magic no earthly 
garage could possibly produce, forces us to 
believe in democracy at its most incredible. 
True, her father the chauffeur, John Williams, 
has evidently graduated into mechanics 
from the Coldstream Guards, but this makes 
the whole thing even more implausible. But 
what does it matter? Mr. Holden, gay and 
delightful, Mr. Bogart, sad and delightful, 
are supposedly barred by big business and 
the baize door from their heart's desire, and 
it is a joy to see the old story unravelled yet 


again, true love winning through, tears 
turned into laughter. This is the most 


pleasant film imaginable. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


the Editor 





SHOULD CHURCHES BE SAVED? 


Sir The strange setting of Church 
in Leeds is one to haunt the imagination, and 
indeed it haunts my own, for I was born in 
that city, and the memory of the blackened 
building with its tall steeple huddled among 
the busy shops and surrounded by teeming 
crowds and rattling tramcars is an enduring 
one. I left Leeds when I was twenty and 
did not return for a further twenty years 
As ever, the returning native was shocked 
by many things. Increased vulgarity and 
cheapened standards were everywhere 
apparent. But still in the heart of things 
stood the Church of Holy Trinity, solitary 
witness to God in the temple of Mammon 
What great good fortune, it seemed, that 
this witness had been planted there! Thus, 
the more startling and distressing to learn 
now that this true asset of religion is to be 
uprooted and destroyed. 

The word ‘asset’ as used by the Arch- 
deacon of Leeds has, however, a sinister ring. 
A millionaire’s pictures are among his assets. 
His money has given him the power tem- 
porarily to possess them. But not all his 
millions can purchase for him the right to 


rrintty 


destroy them. He must regard himself not 
as the owner of masterpieces but as their 
lessee. Similarly, no ecclesiastical authorities 


ought to regard themselves as the ‘possessors’ 
of the precious things they have inherited, 
but only as the responsible lessees. The 
Church of St. John the Evangelist must seem 
to the Archdeacon an even greater 
than Holy Trinity since its site is a larger 
one, and it is alarming to think that the same 

suments which are being used to pull down 
lrinity Church may lead eventually to the 
lestruction of St. John’s. It is true that the 
chitectural merit of Holy Trinity is 
than that of St. John’s, but its uniqueness 
Situation in the very heart of the 
cit where its unexpected quict and 
uty perpetually remind passers- 
by of spiritual values in much the same way 
who throng, say, York Minster 
compelled to realise uneasily 


great and magnificent 


‘asset’ 


less 


lies im its 


‘red be 
unbelievers 
must often be 


such 


suilding 


could have come into being unless inspired 
by a faith of surpassing force and splendour, 


a belief founded on a truth which cannot 
confidently be denied. 
Before the Church Commissioners come, 


therefore, finally to decide the fate of Holy 
Irinity, it would surely be as well for them 
to consider the extension of the meaning of 
‘asset’ beyond its merely financial connota- 
tion.— Yours faithfully, H. S. WILLIAMSON 


5 Strand on-the-Green, Chiswik ea W 4 


COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Sir,—-It was salutary to be reminded by Sit 
Mortimer Wheeler, in his Presidential address 
to the Archaeological Section of the British 
Association last Friday, that in our dealings 
with colonial peoples ‘our strong suits are 
justice and sanitation—not culture.” In our 
treatment of the archaeology and history of 
the African peoples whom we still govern 
we compare most unfavourably with the 
French. Sir Mortimer paid most attention to 
the depressing situation in British East Africa 
—-where there has been a rapid deterioration 
of ancient monuments (particularly along the 
coast); antiquities’ ordinances are * pitifully 
inadequate.’; there is no machinery of enforce- 
ment; no proper provision for conservation; 
museums are deficient; there are no trained 
archivists; and no adequate media for the 
publication of the results of archacological 
research. Where valuable work has been 
done—by Mr. Kirkman at Gedi, for example 
-it has been the consequence of individual 
enterprise. The Rev. Gervase Mathew, who 
during the past seven years has surveyed East 
African states from British Somaliland to 
Mozambique, compared the state of African 
archaeology in 1954 with the state of African 


geography in 1854, before the great journeys 


ot Speke, Burton, Livingstone, etc.; it was 
possible that the boundaries of archaeological 
knowledge might be extended during the 
coming generation in the impressive way in 


which geographical knowledge was enlarged 


in the period between 1854 and 1899. Sir 
Mortimer commended the good will of the 
Colonial Office (which is discussing the 


1954 


situation with a 
British Academy), 
warmth of the 


special committee ¢; the 
and spoke with Particular 
understanding and 


. ; interest 
shown by the Governor of Uganda. Mean- 
while, however, a minor Verres can stil] 


decorate his bathroom with the spoils of 
mosques; and Public Works Departments cons 
tinue to hew their way, unhindered, through 
ancient city walls. 

[his neglect of past African Cultures, ag 
Sir Mortimer rightly is @ serious 
political error—above all at a time whe, 
Africans themselves are beginning to cary 
increasingly about their history How shal] 
we stand, when our period of authority jg 


stressed, 


over, if, through ‘ indifference, ignorance or 
impotence" we have allowed essential his. 
torical evidence to disappear? For some 


time the project to turn Fort Jesus at Mom: 
dasa irom its preses@t Use, as an overcrowded 
gaol, into a British School of East Africag 
Studies—on the analogy of the British Schools 
at Rome, Athens and Ankara—has been dis. 
cussed. For the moment the project appears 
to be blocked: regrettably, for Africans 
understand symbols, and such a transforma 
tion could be a symbol of a new approach 
to the present as well as to the past.—Youry 
faithfully, THOMAS HODGKIN 
Oxford 
THE CRISIS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Sir,—May I point out to the good gentlemen 
who are so bravely brandishing their pens for 
the Protestantism and the Catholicism of the 
Church of England that their quarrel not 
only causes great pain to thousands of their 


fellow churchmen but also grievously wounds 
the Church which they claim to love 

I can only say for my own part that I 
have attended one of Mr. Kensit’s meetings, 


If that were the Church of England | would 
have to seek another I have also ittended 
services in a very high * Anglo-Catholic’ 
church. If that were the ‘Church of 
England’ I would likewise have to seek 
another church. I do not think my experi 
ences and the reactions to them are singular, 
At the same time I have no very deep objec 


tion to the practice of ‘low’ or ‘high’ 
church by those who sincerely like the 
extremes. After all the church service is an 


aid to worship and every worshipper must 
surely know what kind of service helps him 
most. 

As a humble layman who attends divine 
service regularly I feel that the great body of 
the laity are not only not interested in the 
squabbles between the extremes but are 
shocked and mortified at the childish exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Kensit likes to imagine that the 
High Church party are trying to get back 
to Rome. The High Church party jumps to 
the conclusion that Mr. Kensit would like 
to see us all become Presbyterians! Really ! 
it’s all such nonsense ! With all this energy 
and moral courage to spare it is a pity that 


the owners of it do not use it to convert 
the unbelievers. Have the brave protagonists 
ever stopped to think what their Master would 
say—is saying—to them could the t hear 
Him Yours faithfulls DAVID PUN IT 
High Street, Twyford, Nr. Wincl 
Sir,—Your correspondent C. S. ¢ Williams 
has not got his facts right a t Roman 
Catholics and confession 
Going to confession is strict speaking 
obligatory only in case of ‘grave sin, and 
then it is obligatory in conscience orly, not 
outward compulsion or verification. 


by any 
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uld Wherever men till the soil, steel machines are there to help them. In one 
1 single month this year over 10,000 tractors and 5,000 tons of agricultural machinery 

left Britain for farms all over the world. No other material can do the 

ms ff jobs that steel does. Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 





British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Nor is it true that RCs ‘must go to the 
parish priest or the one appointed,’ though in 
past times this may have been the rule at 
Easter. Nowadays the ordinary Catholic can 
go to any priest who holds ‘faculties’ from 
the bishop of his diocese, as almost all priests 
do. For the sake of exactness, one must add 
that the faculties hold good only inside the 
diocese.—Yours faithfully, F.H.D 


CITY HOMES 


Sir,—I wonder what proportion of so-called 
*City men’ read the Spectator? 

| hope it is a very large one so that they 
have the evidence of Mr. John Betjeman in 
*A Spectator’s Notebook’ in support of the 
need for homes in the City. 

While bombs were still falling, the Corpora 
tion of London met in the crypt of Guildhall 
to plan the rebuilding of the City. What an 
unending task this is—hindered at every 
stage by economic, licensing and other delays, 
quite apart from the loss of its planning 
‘authority’ to the LCC. 

How difficult it is to persuade some of one’s 
colleagues at Guildhall that without residents, 
the City would be a desert. 

he answer today is ‘We are building flats 
for those whose homes were destroyed in the 
war "—but that is not enough. 

Mr. John Betjeman speaks of ‘money 
worshipping planners.’ I would agree that it 
pays better to build offices than flats. I have 
long maintained at Guildhall that this aspect 
is not the only one. 

The City needs homes for those whose work 
makes it essential for them to live there 
the Corporation's consultants, Mr. (now Sir) 
W. G. Holford, FRIBA, and Dr. C. H. Holden, 
FRIBA, named the types of workers who 
need to be housed in the Square Mile and 
the areas where such homes could be built. 

The City is healthy; it has all the advan- 
tages which Mr. Betjeman sets out—why is 
this pressing demand for residential accom 
modation not adequately met ? 

It is, in my opinion, largely because the 
case has not been considered on its merits, 
but primarily on its possible financial loss. 
Some of my colleagues at Guildhall, how- 
ever, belicve with me that, in certain circum 
provided at fair 


to show a fair return to developers 


stances, homes could be 
rentals 

We do not expect our streets, our health 
service, our libraries, our police, to show a 
profit—why should not x 
advised by the Corporation’s own consul 
tants, be 
economic ground rent for residential accom 


certain areas as 
reconsidered and reserved at an 


modation as one of the needs of the City ol 
London ? Yes, | know that rates must be 
reduced—but that is another question.- 


yurs ftaithtull 
You ; anys ALFRED INSTONI 


52/54 I Street, E.C.3 


Sir It is encouraging to see John Betjeman 
worrying, however tentatively, at the scandal 
of rebuilding in the City. 

Three hundred years ago, when the City 
was largely destroyed by fire, Wren’s expan- 
sive plans for its rebuilding were abandoned 
as a result of pressure from the merchants 
In this century the City has been partly des- 
troyed again, this time by bombs, and it 
appears that schemes for its dispersion and 
complete replanning are to be dismissed for 
much the same reasons, 

Perhaps the financiers whom the Govern- 
ment will not override on this matter, are 
reckoning optimistically on the grace of 








another 300 years before the next large-scale 
destruction takes place. It is a pity, in that 
case, that so many generations are to be 
wilfully inflicted with an inconvenient and 
awkward compromise.—Yours faithfully, 

N. E. BURTON 
8 Hillway, N.6 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE GERMANS 


Sir,—I have only now seen the reply which 
Mr. Healey thought good to append to my 
letter printed in the Spectator of August 27 
Mr. Healey in his article ‘Lord Russell and 
the Germans’ stated: * We learnt last year 
that most of the butchers of Oradour were 
themselves Frenchmen.’ [his statement ts 
untrue. Its untruth has been pointed out 
to Mr. Healey It is a grossly offensive 
untruth. Does Mr. Healey withdraw it, or 
does he prefer that it should continue to 
dishonour his name ?7—Yours faithfully, 
DARSIE GILLIE 


15 Quai de Bourbon, Paris Iv 


[Mr. Healey writes: What I meant was 
that most of those convicted at the Oradour 
trial last year were Frenchmen. But since 
these fourteen Alsatians formed little more 
than a fifth of the SS unit concerned, | 
regret that my words were open to an inter- 
pretation which may have wounded others 
besides Mr. Gillie —Editor, Spectator.] 


Sir,—-Mr. Denis Healey seems to miss the 
whole point of Mr. Darsie Gillie’s letter in 
your issue of August 27. Of course there 
were sadists of different nationalities who were 
prepared to use the opportunity presented to 
them by the Nazis to indulge their particular 
vice, 

Where I think Mr. Healey is in error is 
in saying that, ‘No State allows its soldiers 
to disobey orders on the grounds of con- 
science.’ This should be qualified by admitting 
that no serving officer in the forces of many 
countries would dare to give certain orders 
to their men, particularly orders which out- 
rage the conscience of the majority of their 
men. We have only to examine the different 
conduct of Italian and German forces in 
occupation to understand the limits imposed 
on the Italians by the nature of the men serv- 
ing under them 

German military discipline under the Nazis 
appears to have replaced the individual 
conscience of the serving soldier and office 


entirely. This is revealed by event mmparable 
to ‘Oradour’ throughout Europe. To quote 
the example of foreign individuals of specially 
recruited brigades in Italy or central Europe 


or of Soviet or Japanese behaviour is beside 
the point 

It is surely true that in some countries 
today there are considerable limits imposed 
on the orders that can be given to conscript 
troops which are imposed by the nature ol 
the conscience both of the majority of 
officers and of men. There appear to have 
been no such limitations regulating the con- 
duct of military discipline in the German 
army. 

Awareness of this habit of complete sub- 
mission to military discipline is surely behind 
much of the objection in Germany itself to 
any form of rearmament and we must surely 
admit that any such influence must represent 
a grave danger in Europe. How long will 
it take for the conscience of the ordinary 
German soldier to become more robust ?— 
Yours faithfully, F. C. A. CAMMAERTS 


Alleyne’s Grammar School 
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BUILDING HIGHER 


Sir,—A question of interest to all concerned 
with housing will be raised at a Public 
Enquiry in the Paddington Town Hall on 
October 12. The plans of the Paddington 
Borough Council for the development of 
‘Perkins Heights,” have been rejected by the 
Town Planning Committee of the London 
County Council, and are appealing to the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
against the decision. 

The plans fer three blocks of flats, each 
15 storeys in height, have been prepared by 
Mr. R. A. Jensen, FRIBA, the Direct+r of 
Housing for Paddington. The Council claim 
that by this scheme all the existing residents 
on the site, which contains a number of old 
houses in very bad condition, can be housed 
in one block. This would leave the two 
remaining blocks as additional accommoda- 
tion. This would enable * the decanting wheel 
to turn.” Based on an overall cost of 
4s. 104d. per foot cube, it is anticipated that 
the total net cost of the scheme would be 
about £2,400 per flat. In addition, there 
would be the cost of acquisition and clearance 
of existing properties. 

rhe LCC are objecting, partly because the 
major part of the site includes land proposed 
for the St. Marylebone County College, and 
partly because of the high density develop- 
ment proposed, in spite of the fact that there 
will be around the flats the open spaces of 
Paddington Green and the disused graveyard 
of St. Mary’s Church. A density of 136 
persons per acre is considered to be excessive, 
There are also a number of technical objec- 
tions. 

A compromise may be possible, by modifi- 
cations of the scheme, and by re-delining the 
site of the County College, but in any case 
the enquiry will raise questions of basi¢ 
interest to all responsible for future housing 
plans in this country.—Yours faithfully, 

B. S. TOWNROE 


Maresfield, Yateley, Camberle y, Surre 


SUDAN CULTURAL CENTRI 


Sirn.—I was very much interested in, and 
encouraged by, Mr Thomas Hodgkin's 
rticle * Self-determining Sudan, published in 
your issue of September 3 

There ts howevel! 1 small — tactual 
inaccuracy in it which ought perhaps to be 
corrected. No one has a higher opinion of 
the late Sir Douglas Newbold or is more 
conscious of what he did for the Sudan than 
I But Mr. Hodgkin's description of the 
Sudan Cultural Centre as one of his inven 
tons is completely wrong The idea of the 


Cultural Centre was nceived and developed 
by Sir Duncan Cumming, Mr. Ewen Camp- 
| and myself (all of us at that time mem- 
bers of the Civil Secretary's Department) in 
conjunction with Mr. G. C. Scott, who was 
Warden of the Gordon College. The Civil 
Secretary then was Sir Angus Gillan. 
Douglas Newbold was Governor of Kordofan 
Province and knew nothing of the project 
until it reached the stage of execution when 
(having been by then transferred to Khartoum 
himself) he gave it his wholehearted support. 

Yours faithfully, EDWARD ATIYAH 


‘ Blackland,’ Bush Lane, Send, Surrey 


be 


eS 





The Rev. J. D. Preece, formerly Vicar of 
Dalton, near Rotherham, Yorks, and now 
Dean of St. James’s Cathedral, Port Louis, 
Mauritius, wishes to thank the kind person 
who sends him the Spectator every week. 
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Cordelia Speaks 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 236 
Report by Guy Kendall 


A prize of & 5 we 
150 words of prose, 


father tile 


As a boy, I used to feel that Cordelia 
ther ‘asked for it’ with her cold and tongue- 
This led me to wonder 
x the fact that thus there 


¢ 
o 


rather” 
tied attitude 
recently (igno! 
would have been no tragedy) what she 
would have said if she had given utterance to 
all that was in her heart. Suggestions of 
most varied kinds have been forthcoming 
abundantly, mostly including very plain- 
spoken reflexions, in a modern or ancient 
idiom, on the conduct of the elder sisters. 


n 


Here and there a Shakespearean phrase 
or passage peeped through: 
‘Nothing, a spectre from their hollow hearts, 
Will rise to grasp thee in an icy hand, 
And fling thine aching and unhonoured bones 
Upon that heap of dust, their charity ‘5 
(‘Tungsten.") 
Or: 
‘My lord, I have no gauge to measure love 
The passions and emotions of the heart 
Cannot express their worth in throbbing 
pulse.” (Howard N. Burton 
I reommend, for prizes of £2 each, 
Allan M. Laing (his second entry, by ‘a 
less gentle, uninhibited Cordelia’), and Major 
A. W. Dicker, who sent in the best verse in 
modern technique (it seems to resemble 
Hebrew poetry with its correspondences and 
its gnomic manner). £1 to Edgar Evans for 
the best prose entry. Highly commended are 
R. Kennard Davis, J. S. Stanier, and 
L. A. Davies. 
PRIZES 
(ALLAN M, LAING) 
Farewell, fair modesty and sister love, 
I will break forth my thought. Know, good my 
lord, 
My sisters love you as a cat loves cream: 
Give them their chance and they'll devour you 


too 
Have you, my father, lived with them so long 
And still igno1 cir high ambition’s greed? 
Pay down their portions: make the gift secure, 
And see their love dissolve like Api il snow 


They hold you for a'tedious old man, 

And like a worn out glove would cast you off 
The tender words of love their lying tongues 
Have soiled, shall I repeat, whose love is true? 


{AJOR A. W. DICKER) 
Dost thine ¢ 
these my ers, 
Whose words of love, coming only from theit 
head, ring no answering echo in their soul? 
Like the crafiy crocodile, whose false tears shed 


¢ perceive in me no difference from 


e’en while devouring its victim, 

, 
Fall on sca! de less hard than its cruel heart. 
Well may a lying tongue paint Truth’s own 


picture, 
And soft and tender protestations proceed from 
hearts more black than Lethe’s flood. 
If Love were Love because the lips avowed it, 
Then would heaven be filled with orators. 
But when actions speak, let prating mouths be 
dumb, 
And yet, to please thee, dearest father, will I 
forget my dearest resolve. 
And will sa y deeds the meantime nodding 
smiling approval, 
That I do love thee higher than my hope of 
living, and deeper than my fear of dying. 


(EDGAR EVANS) 
Time and again I would have chided you for 
your vanity and waywardness, but pity re- 





1s offered to competitors for writing, in not more than 12 lines of verse, or 
what they thought Cordelia might have said if she had cared to tell her 
whole truth on the occasion set forth in King Lear, Act 1, Scene 1. 


strained me, for I was your one bulwark 
against your own kin. But now my pride 
forbids -me to do more. To vie wiih my 
sisters in aping devotion to you were shame 
and dishonour. Even the attempt were in vain 
for have they not spoken first, and so piled 
Pelion on Ossa that I could not hope to overtop 
their mountain of words? My love keeps a 
lower flight, and if it speaks, speaks moderately. 
Only love’s counterfeit has a brazen voice. 

Here stand two suitors for my hand. Should 
I not be forsworn in professing love for either, 
if you, with them as witnesses, had already 
claimed all? 


I, who have suffered with you, shielded you, 
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honoured and loved you, am now helpless to 
do more. By stripping yourself of your power, 
you cast yourself bound before two tigresses. 
Alas! this time you must suffer alone. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 239 
Set by Edward Blishen 

In his Directions to Servants in General 
Swift advises the Footman: ‘Take off the 
largest dishes and set them on with one hand 
... but always do it between two ledies, that, 
if the dish happens to slip, the soup or sauce, 
may fall on their cloaths, and not daub the 
floor? {1 prize of £5 is offered for a set of 
instructions, in a similar vein, to one of the 
following: a garage mechanic, a daily help, 
a shopkeeper, a barber, a house painter, a 
bus conductor, a dentist, or a jobbing gardener. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 239,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must Le received not later than Sepiember 21. 
Results in the Spectator of October 1. 


Country Life 


EVERYONE seems to be plagued with wasps 
this summer and the invasion is much earlier 
than in previous years for the simple reason 
that countless wasp nests have been washed 
out in the banks of fields and along the 
hedgerows. The plague began in early 
August with us. We put out all our wasp 
traps—a pot of quince jelly that no one 
fancied came in very handy—and we began 
to think that with so many wasps coming 
indoors so early in the season the nuisance 
would end quickly. Alternating periods of 
warmth and colder weather have produced 
more and more and each time we have a 
spell of rain the invasion is renewed. It 
means, I think, that when the brood and the 
egg-producing queen are drowned the flying 
members are cut off from their base and 
themselves without the wasp- 
comfort of a nest to which they can return 
when the air is cooler at evening. There ts 
no consolation in thinking that next year we 
One or two queens 
will soon restore? the balance, for each can 
multiply herself in tens of thousands in a 
summer. At times I wonder, as a child does, 


forage fol 


may have fewer wasps 


why they were created but of course they are 
part of an extraordinarily complex pattern 
of insect and animal life. One cannot say 
where the cycle of host and parasite begins, 
but being conscious of the pattern at times 
makes one hesitate to use anything that kills 


} 
mbers 


pests in large nu 


On Snakes 


In the course of the summer | have not 
een many snakes. Grass snakes have neve! 
been too numerous here but usually [ come 
across quite a few adders in the course of 
my fishing outings I read the other day 
that with such a wet and cold season the 
grass snake may diminish in numbers, its 
food and the warmth for the 
incubation of eggs being something to do 
with it. Whether the grass snake is reduced 
or not I feel sure that the adder will con- 
tinue to thrive, for although he likes a warm 
place in which to bask, he is used to colder 
climates, being numerous in parts of Scotland 
where the summer weather is not always a 
great contrast to that of the earlier season. 
We came across a rather fine specimen of 
an adder when we were having a picnic in 
an old quarry at the weekend. I was sorry 


necessary 


to have to destroy it but there were children 
exploring the place and while the snake 
might have had ample time to creep into the 
rocks I was afraid that somewhere in the 
stone rubble a child might put its foot on 
the adder with frightening consequences. The 
bite of the adder is not often fatai, it is said, 
but the shock of being bitten could unnerve 
any but the most stolid of characters. 


The Pedometer 


Among the Knick-knacks that I have hardly 
ever used is a pedometer which, although I am 
not sure when it was invented and perfected, 
always seems to me to be a Victorian sort 
of instrument—Victorian because I associate 
it with deliberate, methodical walking with 
never a point of interest missed, never a 
monument overlooked and never a moral 
neglected. For the first time in years I took 
out the pedometer and clipped it in my thigh 
pocket. It would, I thought, give me some 
indication of how far I wander when fishing. 
It was a naive thought this. I had forgotten 
one or two things that the precise and 
methodical person who might use a _ pedo- 
meter would never have forgotten. I forgot 
that | had not regulated the mechanism to 
my stride but, worse still, I forgot that I 
have the habit of struggling over the roughest 
terrain tor miles When I came _ wearily 
home at evening I quietly took out the 
pedometer and looked at it. It seems that 
in eight hours [I walked sixty-three miles— 
which is a remarkable feat even on the part 
of a fisherman used to expanding and 
enlarging feats of a different sort. I felt more 
tired than usual that evening and decided 
to leave the instrument at home in future, 


Harvesting Month 
September is the harvesting month in the 
vegetable garden and in many gardens the 
excess crop is often wasted. Marrows can 
be kept suspended in nets, runner beans 
salted and put away, onions laid out or hung 
in bundles and tomatoes picked green and 
ripened in a cupboard or drawer. It is a sad 
sight to see the runner beans ripening and 
sowing themselves when they can be pre- 
served in a more succulent form. Tomatoes 
should never be allowed to remain out until 
the first touch of frost. 
IAN NIALL 
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Patients on 
the Radio 


You can fall ill in the 


‘outback’ 


Australian as easily 


as anywhere else. But should you have this mis- 


fortune, you can call up the ‘ Flying Doctor’ Service 


on a radio transmitter and a doctor will arrive by 


*plane, if necessarv. Thereafter the Service will call 


you by radio at fixed times to check your progress 


and give you advice. This service, so different from 


anything we have here, is accepted as normal by 


Australians: in this, as in other ways, their way of life 
is different. If it is important for your business to know 
what these differences are, get in touch with A.N.Z. 
Bank. Nearly 800 branches and agencies in Australia 


Zealand 
Head 


New 





and 


see to it that 


.... if it’s Australia or 
New Zealand.... 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 


Office is kept informed 


on local business affairs. 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
In which are merged 


The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. (AVE 1281) 
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Investments 







are made .. .*| 
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Business 






prospers . . 
—And so do 
YOU! 







Round 1. You seek security—and obtain it through 
Life Assurance. 
Round 2. The money you pay in premiums goes into a 


wide range of sound investments—including the 
development of many industrial and commercial concerns. 
Round 3. The progress of these firms may well affect, 


directly or indirectly, the contents of your pay packet! 
> ; 
It’s a good job for you 
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Compton Mackenzie 


HE latest offence against vulgarity discovered by our 

evgalitarians is the guinea. The guinea according to them 

is a snobbish anachronism and should be abolished. In 
future we must all of us do business in pounds. Authors may 
take comfort from the fact that the fee of a barrister is still 
reckoned in guineas; when his briefs are reckoned in pounds 
we shall tremble for the safety of the guinea. 

The guinea was struck first in the year 1663 when the 
country was still bathed in the light of the Glorious Restora- 
tion. The Royal Mint was empowered to coin gold pieces 
of the value of 20s. ‘in the name and for the use of the 
Company of Royal Adventurers of England trading with 
Africa.” These pieces were to bear for distinction the figure 
of a little elephant, and 444 of them were to contain | Ib. troy 
of ‘our Crowne gold.” These 20s. pieces were known popularly 
as guineas from the time they were first issued because they 
were coined for use in the Guinea trade and were made of gold 
from Guinea 


In Evelyn’s Diary under the date March 9 1664 may be 
read : 
‘Now it was that the fine new-milled coin, both of white 


money and guineas, was established.’ 

From Pepys’s Diary October 29 1666 we hear: 

‘And so to my goldsmith to bid him look out for some gold 
for me, and he tells me that ginnys, which I bought 2,000 of 
not long ago, and cost me but 184d. change will now cost me 
22d. and but very few to be had at any price. However, some 
more I will have, for they are very convenient, and of easy 
disposal.” 

In due course the term guinea was extended to later coins 
of the same intrinsic value. Until 1816 silver was the sole 
standard and therefore the value of the guinea was subject 
to market fluctuations according to the condition of the silver 
coin. In 1695 the value of the guinea had risen to 30s., but 
in December 1717 it was fixed at 21s. at which it remained. 
The last coinage of guineas took place in 1813, and the modern 
sovereign, of the value of 20s., was first issued in 1817. 

In 1832 Babbage the economist was writing: 

‘The great step, that of abolishing the guinea, has already 
been taken without any inconvenience.’ 

But if now the guinea be abolished as a sum of money equal 
to 2ls. the gravest inconvenience will be caused to professional 
men, to clubs, and to charitable institutions. And would the 
2,000 Guineas have the same hold over the public fancy if the 
race was called the 2,100 Pounds ? 

The sovereign that displaced the guinea in 1817 was a 
revival. The original sovereign was coined from the reign of 
Henry VII to that of Charles I and its nominal value was three 
angels or 22s. 6d. Its actual value, however, had fallen to 
eleven shillings by the time the guinea was being coined. The 
last time | was able to let sovereigns trickle through my fingers 
was in July 1915 when the Paymaster at GHQ Imbros gave 
me fifty of them for discreet expenditure on the island of 
Lesbos three weeks before the Suvla landing. 

lf | were asked what I considered the most destructive 
influence upon the Imperial Idea in Great Britain I should 
the responsibility between the Jingo hysteria at the time 


of the Boer War, the abolition of compulsory Greek for 
mati ition at Oxford and Cambridge, and the substitution 
of paper currency for gold in 1914. This attack on the guinea 
by the egalitarian Babbitts who support a great popular daily 
Newspaper is another attempt to destroy the remains of 
individual life in this country. Wage earners from civil servants 
to errand boys are paid in pounds, and it is a piece of social 
Ostentation for barristers, entertainers and medical specialists 


to demand payment in guineas. The very fact that they are 


able to think in guineas suggests the survival of a spirit of 
independence reprehensible in our cowardly new world of 
queues and chromium-plate. So let all of us who are true and 
faithful Babbitts get together like regular fellows and make it 
a snobbish offence against the community spirit to be paid in 
guineas. At the same time let those of us who believe that 
Babbitts are as inimical to culture as rabbits are to cultivation 
get together like irregular fellows and form a Guinea Union 
the members of which will pledge themselves not to resognise 
the pound as current remuneration for any individual per- 
formance in science, art or eloquence. 

his threat to the guinca has set my fancy dreaming of other 
old coins. I seem to hear Silver’s parrot screaming * Pieces of 
Fight ! Pieces of Eight !’ 

In the middle of the last war some boxes came ashore on 
the western coasts of the Outer Hebrides which when opened 
were found to be full of sodden paper money for Chiang 
Kai-shek, and they were more worthless even than dross. 
Whether the Spanish galleon in Tobermory Bay will yield a 
treasure remains to be proved, but at any rate there will be no 
paper money in her hold 

Between Porthleven and the bar of the Looe Pool on the 
west side of the Lizard Peninsula great square coins bearing the 
golden arms of Spain, worth £8 10s. then, used to be found on 
the beach at very rare intervals some forty or fifty years ago. 
A little further south in the year 1801 a ship carrying a million 
Portuguese dollars was wrecked in the narrow cove behind 
Gunwalloe Church. Several attempts were made to salvage 
this cargo, the last one in 1907. The curious visitor may 
probably still see the remains of the stanchions fixed into the 
rocks to support the pumping apparatus which was always 
washed away by the equinoctial gales before it had time to get 
properly to work. One day in 1908 while walking along the 
beach of Gunwalloe Cove I was telling a friend that I had 
looked many a time for a silver dollar on this beach without 
success. * Well, here’s one, he said, stooping down to pick 
it up. 

About the same time as the dollar ship was wrecked the 
Susan and Rebecea transport with men of the 4th Light 
Dragoons returning from the Peninsula was driven ashore 
under Helzephron cliffs. The men had put their pay for safety 
in their helmets, and they were all drowned, their bodies being 
buried on the top of the cliff. Legend said that their money 
was buried with them, and some of the more daring young 
men decided to dig in the low mounds which marked the 
graves of those Light Dragoons buried over a century ago. 
So with picks and Cornish spades they set to work one dark 
night after posting a look out on the road beyond. Unfortu- 
nately the two watchmen thought they saw a ghost approaching 
and flinging away their lanterns bolted with a yell. This 
frightened the digging party who scattered in a panic, since 
when as far as I am aware nobody has tried to disturb those 
graves. 

Ducats of Venice, ducatoons of Mantua and Milan, moidores 
of Portugal, doubloons of Spain, angel nobles and rose nobles 
of England . . . the sequin, the pistole and the louis d’or . . . only 
their names ring now. Let us keep our guineas, for though the 
coin itself can ring no more upon the counter the name can hold 
its own with any of them and is still a recognised sum of 
money. 

If the egalitarian Babbitts should be successful in banishing 
the guinea from their own dead level of a world the Guinea 
Union must demand £22 in future for what was once twenty 
guineas. That will administer a lesson to the managerial 
tycoons who with their aid aspire to cheapen individual 
performance. 
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Is it a job for Plastics? 


Some production jobs are just right for plastics, some can be made right by simple alterations to the 
drawings, some are better made in other materials. The point is, who can say? We, in the B.LP. 
Group, believe that we can. 

We have been in plastics from the early days. We make moulding powders, we design and make tools 
and presses and we are considerable moulders of our own and other materials. 

In addition we maintain a Product and Mould Design Service staffed by highly-skilled, practical men 


who know the plastics industry from A to Z. This Service is freely at your disposal. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS * BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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sPORTING ASPECT 


Modern Pentathlon 


By C. H. BLACKER 


N Ancient Greece the Pentathlon was the most important 

‘feature of the Olympic Games, and the winner, who had 

to compete in all five events, was declared \ ictor of the 
Games. In 1912 the competition was reviv ed for the Stockholm 
Olympiad, and has been a regular feature of the Games ever 
\ It has now become a major sport in several countries, 
the Scandinavian, but it seems to have made singu- 
jarly little impression on the British. Much as I enjoy seeing 
my friends, I always find the British Modern Pentathlon Cham- 
pionships, held at Aldershot during the last week of September, 
rather sad. Last year was no exception. Phere in the arena 
were the sixty competitors, performing prodigies of endurance 
and skill, but with practically no one to see them do it. The 
general public do not come to watch, they neither know the 
competition is on, nor, indeed, what it is. The Press, with a 
few honourable exceptions, ignores it. All this is a pity, for 
the Pentathlon, both to watch and to take part tn, is great fun. 


To quote from the History of the competition: “ The 
athlete is required to ride a horse across country, fence with 
an épée, shoot with a pistol with the greatest precision, 
swim 330 yards, and conclude by running two and a half miles 
across country—all this in the space of five days.” To arrive 
at the final result, the competitors’ individual placings in each 
event are added together and the lowest score wins; thus in 
the unlikely event of anyone being skilful enough to win all 
five events, his final score would be five 


since. 
particular ly 


In the international competitions, such as the Olympic 
Games, our team is invariably soundly defeated by countries 
such as Sweden, Finland, and Brazil, and often by many others 
as well. The Pentathlon authorities appear quite unmoved by 
these regular defeats, and adopt on each occasion the 
traditional but now rather outmoded British attitude of: 
‘Oh well, as long as we put up a reasonable show... .’ 
The causes of our failures are partly the usual ones; we do 
not train long enough, seriously enough, nor hard enough; 
and there is no driving force behind our teams comparable, for 
example, to that exerted by Colonel Ansell on British Show- 
Jumping. But the main cause is that the teams are drawn 
from such a restricted circle; the vast majority of young 
Englishmen are quite unaware such a competition even exists, 
and if they were would probably exclaim in unison: ‘Oh, but 
I can’t do all those things.” Nor they can; nor can practically 
anyone who takes up the sport, but it is perfectly possible to 
learn. Perhaps I may cite my own case as an example. 

When I was first urged to take part I felt highly doubtful. 
I had ridden all my life and was quite a good runner, but 


there it ended. I could swim, but in a curious shrimp-like 
movement which demanded enormous expenditure of energy 
to achieve any noticeable forward motion. I had never 
engaged in a pistol-shooting ccntest and was fairly certain what 
the results would have been if I had; I had never touched an 
epee in my life. But 1 soon found that this is one of the 


joys of the competition, which seems specially designed to 
prevent one man from sweeping the board. When practising 
with it Is not necessary to be despondent when you see 
a fellow-competitor cleaving the waters of the swimming-bath 
With the precision of an otter. Perhaps you will shortly see 
him on a horse, an apprenensive, sweaty figure with those 
legs which have just looked so magnificently effective in the 
Water oscillating weakly to and fro in a vain effort to get 
his mount to jump. And, conversely, when you have just 
demolished your opponents in a cross-country run, it is 
extremely good for your soul if one of the vanquished then 
Prods you into 4 state of utter subjection at the point of his 
€pée. But it is surprising how quickly, with perseverance and 


other 
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good instruction, you can reach an adequate standard in sports 
which are new to you. Success in the Pentathlon goes to the 
man who exploits his ‘ strong’ events whilst ensuring that his 
‘weak’ ones do not fail beiow a certain level. 

Training for the Pentathlon may be s‘renuous but it is never 
dull, and you never get a chance to feel complacent about 
your progress. One morning in the swimning-bath you may 
triumphantly master the craw!, only to develop an uncontroll- 
able twitch in your pistol hand in the even og. The ind.fferent 
rider may be rendered so stiff that his fencing reactions, or 
his running, are affected. You are seldom quite sure whether 
hope or despair is uppermost. This uncer.ainty, in my view, 
is one of the competition’s greatest assets: preparation for it 
is a Strict exercise in perseverance, patience and good humour. 
Perhaps that is why the competitors are usually so pleasant to 
meet, and why the atmosphere of the meetings both home and 
overseas is invariably so friendly and sporting. 

The Pentathlon is a sport for the all-rounder, for the man 
who lacks the compelling urge to specialise, to become a tennis 
champion or a soccer star. For those whose motto is ‘ try 
anything once’ the competition is ideal; they will almost 
certainly be initiated into at least one, probably two and 
possibly three sporting activities which they would not have 
taken part in otherwise. It may not matter significantly in 
the battle of life that you have the past joined a fencing 
club, or learnt to ride, or bezome a fast swimmer, but at least 
you have met new people. have acquired a new accomplishment 
and have to some small, degree widened your experience. 


”" 
hal 


On the whole I found that, like so many things in life. 
tolerable success in the Pentathlon was mainly a question of 
the amount of trouble you were prepared to take. Eventually 
after many ups and downs, I got to the stage when I was 
invited to go as a member of the British team to Sweden, 
where the World Championships of 1951 were being held. 

In Sweden the Modern Pentathlon really means something. 
The World Championships seemed to create as much interest 
there as an event like the Wimbledon tennis does in this 
country, and certainly no tennis star could complain of the 
publicity accorded to the eventual winner, the Swede Lars Hall. 
Chat the competition, properly organised and presented, can 
be as exciting to watch as to take part in was shown by the 
large and enthusiastic crowds which attended each event, and 
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FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holo- 
caust of fire. A hundred miles away towns taste the 
burning, the sun is overcast, smoke constricts the throat. 
Fire, which brings blackened desolation, could starve 
the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 acres of 
Bowaters’ timber limits in the Canadian Province of 
Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless 
vigilance, war is constantly waged against pests and 
parasites, afforestation is carefully planned. This is the 
Bowater guarantee for never-ending supplies of pulp- 
wood for their mills at Corner Brook, one of the largest 
integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 
From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint in a 
never-ending stream for the newspapers and 
journals of the world; other printing papers for 
magazines and reviews that carry colour and interest 


into countless lives; paper for the protection of 
food and for packages of almost infinite versatility. 


=Z3" Bowaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa 


Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 

















by the excitement that was generated in the concluding sta 
© the British competitors, accustomed to the almost ine 
proceedings at Aldershot, the Swedish arrangements were ‘ 
eye-opener. It seems a pity that something cannot be don 
to popularise the Pentathlon in this country, to publicise i 
and to attract entrants from a much wider field. After all 
the successful ones get a trip to the Olympic Games even 
four years, and usually a visit abroad in each of the aa 
ears. This time one competitor is getting a free trip to Chile 
ou can’t complain about that. 


SPECTATRIX 


The Curse of France 


By HONOR CROOME 


ONJOUR m'sieurs mesdames—Merci, merci, bonjour 
B madame, au'voir—one emerges on to the narrow 

pavement with a yard of bread under one arm, a neatly 
packed container of cherry tartlets, and the good wishes 
of as much of the quartier’s population as will fit into the 
baker’s five square yards of floor space. It is impossible to 
get into the butcher’s next door. A roughly sausage-shaped 
crowd—call it not a queue—fills the doorway and occupies 
most of the pavement outside its Lilliputian frontage. (Above 
the murmur of sociable conversation, Madame’s voice rises 
in rebuke of fifteen-year-old Jean-Pierre, the son of the house, 
who has handed three individually sliced and _ flattened 
escalopes to the wrong customer.) Never mind. Within a 
hundred yards there are three more butchers’ shops—not 
counting the Boucherie Chevaline—and_ two pint-sized 
charcuteries selling, on a conservative estimate, twenty kinds 
of sausage and cold cooked viands apiece. There are two 
greengrocers, two doors and four paces apart; in the cupboard 
between them, distinguished by a cheerful gilded fish dangling 
over the doorway, one may obtain worms by the ha’porth, 
hooks, floats, creels and, regardless of any mounting pressure 
of custom, sagely considered advice and measured sympathy 
from the acknowledged expert on Parisian coarse fishing. The 
biggest grocer—he will even deliver without extra charge—has 
two assistants busy with scoop and scales; for his daughters are 
married, with little shops of their own. In each of the four 
dairies to be found within three minutes’ walk, Madame and 
Mademoiselle divide between them the labour of ‘filling 
customers’ jugs, handing out bottles (with a deposit on each), 
chiselling butter from a majestic pyramid on the counter, and 
slicing, weighing and wrapping a glorious variety of cheeses. 
Just round the corner is a street market, its barrows loaded 
with vegetables, flowers, poultry, and oddments; three streets 
away another market, under cover, whose stalls offer duplicate 
and quadruplicate opportunity. And through it all, chatting, 
weighing possibilities, exclaiming in horror at the prices, there 
drift or bustle the housewives and cooks of the quartier, buying 
for one meal at a time. 

It is enough to make an economist tear his hair. So much 
manpower and womanpower frittered away in counting odd 
francs, parcelling up half-pounds of coffee, trotting to and fro 
between tiny refrigerator and hemmed-in scales, slicing this, 
pouring that, doing up tother in a twist of paper, stocktaking 
by penny numbers, window-dressing by the square foot, 
polishing, sweeping, arguing with wholesalers and delivery men 

all, very often, for an income lower than the average manual 
worker’s wage. (France has a higher proportion occupied i 
retail trade than any other country in Europe.) Such appalling 
prices, making the post-derationing flurry at the British 
butcher’s look like bargain day. (France has the world’s 
record mark-up from farm prices to retail.) And behind it all, 
what a whiff of dubious politics; the tax concessions and tax 
fiddling; the discriminatory réglements which hamper or veto 
any enterprise proposing to bestow on the consumer the 
benefits of large sale, quick turnover, and low profit margins. 
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There are a few chain stores, established mostly before the 
gar, during a brief relaxation of the small shopkeeper’s 

jitical hegemony. They are, it appears, efficient. They are 
certainly a little less expensive. _They look and feel quite like 
home. bright pseudo-Americanism of neon, plastic and 
chromium greets the customer, loudspeakers drool and croon 
fom the walls, the assistants, mechanically banging their 
registers, have the well-polished but slightly adenoidal look 
of their kind everywhere. One does not linger or converse 
in these busy aisles. Ten minutes here will accomplish more 
than half an hour in the shops of the quartier; ten minutes 
during which one’s face falls unconsciously into those same 
lines of strain and discontent seen under so many plastic hoods 
in so many London suburbs, under so many natty hairdos in 
so many American supermarkets. . . . 

The French have not accepted the great orthodoxy of 
fern economic life, the dogma that enjoyment in earning 


moc : ~ . x : 
one’s living or doing one’s chores is the most dispensable of 
extravagances. They cherish the outdated notion that a family 
makes a good productive unit. They are Distributists at heart. 


§ their standard of living stagnates; their productivity has 
hardly moved since 1930; their slums are awful; their balance 
of payments is something to shudder at; and the farthing franc 
is as unrealistic, and as doomed, as the four-dollar pound of 
yesteryear. Or is there a non sequitur somewhere ? Perhaps 
ff the antediluvian Halles, compared with which Covent Garden 
is a miracle of streamlined efficiency, were given the full 
Augean treatment; if the small shopkeeper’s featherbed were 
thinned out enough to double the size of the smallest viable 
establishment—which would still leave it well within the limits 
of the owner-driven family concern; if tractors were more 
numerous, and subsidies less grotesquely political, in the French 
countryside; then the cost of living might reliably level out, 
the characteristic national thrift might reassert itself, and all 
sorts of encouraging things might start to happen, without any 
need to turn France into a shoddy imitation of an alien model. 
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No doubt the French will have to override, in some fields at 
all events, their inveterate preference for the family firm and 
the traditional way of doing things, whether in commerce or 
in industry. But if they have things to learn they also have 
something to teach. A good deal is being found out, across 
the Atlantic or the Channel, about the individual and collective 
neuroses plaguing those who live (to quote one of Oswald 
Spengler’s juicier phrases) ‘in’ a megalopolitan civilisation, 
under the aegis of a machine technology.’ It is dawning on 
sociologists, industrial psychologists, productivity experts and 
practical managers that there is something to be said for living 
and working on the human scale, in a family-sized group, on 
a comprehensible job; that the economic gigantism which 
reduces men and women to idiot tools or coral insects has 
economic as well as social costs; that it may actually be 
preferable, in terms of output and hard cash, to let a worker 
sce a job through from start to finish instead of tightening 
successive identical nuts on a production belt; that the benefits 
of massive capital equipment per head need not always be 
bought at the price of working conditions which—however 
comfortable, hygienic, and enlivened with Music While You 
Work or the like—are essentially subhuman. Perhaps it is 
optimistic to see, in this groping towards a new economic 
humanism, both opportunity and incentive for that marvel- 
lously unregenerate humanist, that exile from the eighteenth 
century, the Frenchman; a way back into that main stream of 
Western evolution which has followed, for the last hundred 
years and more, a course so repugnant to French tastes and 
instincts. Certainly such speculations are a far cry from the 
little shops of the guartier, the cheerful greetings, the smell of 
freshly-baked bread and freshly-made paté, the quite abomin- 
able prices scrawled on the greengrocer’s slate. But it is 

leasant to imagine Monsieur and Madame, not to mention 
ean-Pierre, looking up from their counter at the newly 
enlightened Anglo-Saxon sociologist and remarking * We told 
you so. 
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Kafta—The Logical 
N igh tmare 


By EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


RANZ KAFKA was born in Prague on July 3, 1883, to 

Jewish middle-class parents. His death of consumption 

shortly before his forty-first birthday brought to an end 
a life of extraordinary self-torment and frustration. He died 
ostensibly a failure, a son who had always been dependent 
upon, and dominated by, his father, a man who desired 
marriage and the founding of a family as ‘ the utmost a human 
being can succeed in doing at all,’ yet failed to convert his 
several engagements into a wedding; a writer with a handful of 
published manuscripts who requested that his posthumous 
works should be destroyed. Yet litthe more than ten years 
later he began to be hailed as the characteristic genius of his 
age, as a writer who had created his own genre and who must 
be ranked with the greatest of the century. Aptly, yet 
ironically, the growth of his reputation was accelerated 
throughout the world by Jews driven into exile by Hitler, men 
whose fate reflected the paranoiac nightmare that flickered 
insistently in his writings, and soon he was communicating a 
tradition as pervasive as the tragedy that followed in the wake 
of his messengers. W. H. Auden, Elias Canetti, Rex Warner, 
William Sansom, Delmore Schwartz, Jean Paul Sartre and 
Albert Camus are among important writers in whom his 
influence is discernible, and in the mushroom ‘little reviews’ 
of the last war imitations of Kafka were endemic among the 
barrack room ballads and highbrow battle reportage. If his 
reputation were perishable he would haye been superseded by 
these more assertive talents or killed by his imitators. But 
Kafka remains unique and paradoxical, a writer open to 
multifarious interpretation and explanation yet finally elusive, 
enigmatic: creator of a world in which the metaphysical and 
the mundane interpenetrate, in which his own personality is 
gigantically involved and which is yet so close to universal 
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experience that again and again a man imprisoned in his own 
Jabyrinth will exclaim with puzzled recognition: * This js pure 
Kafka !’ 

Many facets of Kafka’s extraordinary imagination are 
exposed in the latest miscellany of his writings compiled under 
the editorship of his devoted literary executor and biographer 
Max Brod.* It contains hitherto unpublished stories, sketches 
notes, aphorisms and the remarkable ‘Letter to My Father’ 
much of it too fragmentary to offer elucidation but all of it 
intensely characteristic. It provides no scope for a revised 
valuation of its author, nor for fresh elucidations of his 
meaning. In this volume, in fact, all the interpretations of 
Kafka can find justification. The letter to his father will send 
the Freudians gleefully running to their textbooks; rabbinicals 
will point to the evident influence of Judaism; metaphysiciang 
will see the essence of Kafka in the aphorisms; existentialists 
will recognise the accent of despair for their own as the 
question ‘Are we on the right road?’ floats futile and 
unanswered in the echoing catacombs. 

Yet the conviction that Kafka is uniquely of this century 
is confirmed. He has envisioned the spiritual crisis of Western 
civilisation so sharply and objectively that European society 
gives the absurd impression of having imitated the mysterious 
and incomprehensible bureaucracy of The Castle, the bleakly 
abstract justice of The Trial and the elaborate technicality 
of torture described in Jn the Penal Settlement. One cannot 
fail to recognise that a grotesque materialisation of imaginative 
works of literature have brought them to a painfully intimate 
level of experience. Concerned with the inscrutable laws of 
God, with the need for humility, obedience, patience and 
persistence in the face of Divine’ Providence, Kafka created 
an allegorical totalitarianism. But Joseph K., the bank clerk 
in The Trial who is charged with a crime of which he is 
totally unaware, arrested by the decree of authorities whom 
he did not know existed, who remains ignorant of his offence 
even when he is executed, is he not the universal victim of the 
purge trial, the concentration camp and the gas-chamber, one 
denied not only human, but also divine, justice? K.., the 
Land Surveyor, who is not allowed to settle in the village which 
is ruled by the Castle, who is only accorded a bed in the inn on 
sufferance, who is prevented from employing his skill and is 
treated with fear, suspicion and loathing as a stranger who 
must be denied even the stringently restricted rights of the 
natives, is he not the Wandering Jew, the one who knocks 
unanswered at the door and must perish if he insists on entering 
and making himself too comfortable ? The fact is, of course, 
that these tragedies are present in Kafka’s allegories as all faces 
are latent in a mirror and as all human situations are latent 
in good and evil, but they exist with added power because the 
paranoia of man’s relationship with the universe has eaten 
through the bone and flesh of society. 

In Kafka Europe seems prostrate in defeat under a kind of 
divine martial law. Although its classical heritage has been 
turned into a handful of junk and its religious props have 
been kicked away, learning and religion remain, even continue 
to be organised. But no one is certain what they are being 
organised for. What does one do with all this burden of 
learning ? What god shall inherit these religious energies? 
Democracy? The State? The future? The old assurances 
have long been undermined or have been swallowed up by too 
many graves; the old gods were blown to smithereens. Kafka 
is one of those who believe that what has been shattered is not 
the real but the apparent. God, the Indestructible, is there 
if only one seeks for Him, but God is unattainable. God sits 
in the place of Judgement, but he is incomprehensible and 
inscrutable. The word of God, the Imperial Message, 1§ 











* Wedding Preparations and Other Pieces. By Franz Kafka, with 
notes by Max Brod. Translated by Eithne Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. 
(Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
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despatched to his subjects, but it can never reach them because 
they are separated by a distance too profound even for 
obedience to bridge. In this frustrated quest for divine grace 
and judgement is contained the secret meaning of life, the 


fundamental Yes. 
In one his Notebooks, Kafka wrote: 
Every human being is here asked two questions of creed: first 
is e credibility of this life, secondly as to the credibility of 


Both questions are answered by everyone, through the 
ery his life, with such a firm and direct * yes * that it might 
rec incertain whether the questions have been understood 
In any case, it is now that one must begin to work one’s 
I s own basic Yes, for even far below their 
inswers are confused and elusive under the assault of 


When Kafka died he was working his way through to his 
n. Had he lived ten years longer he would have 


52 htmare projected upon the body of the continent. 


Would faith have remained inviolate ? The answer can 
periaps be found in another aphorism: * The main thing, w hen 
a sword cuts into one’s soul, is to keep a calm gaze, lose no 
blood, accept the coldness of the sword with the coldness of a 
stone By means of the stab, after the stab, become 


invulnerable 

The problems that Kafka poses are essentially those of an 
ave where public life outstrips private insanity, even though 
they arose in a different context. His obsessive genius 
unerringly found the true symbols of the century and translated 
its preoccupation with authority into powerful myths of 
immense contemporary significance. There are those, indeed, 
who say that Kafka represents a vogue that is already becoming 
i; he was disordered, apocalyptic and mystical and is 





outmode 


ready to be superseded by more classical disciplines. But 
Kafka is only a vogue in the sense that the first half of the 
twentieth century was a vogue. The time that carries us 


bevond him carries his influence with it 


Pueblo 
The People of the Sierra. By J. A. Pitt-Rivers. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 18s.) 
Tue Spi 


requires 


nish word pueblo will not go into English. Translation 
i certain common currency of ideas, and Spain is far enough 





from ou y of thinking for many of its words to be untranslateable 
into Eng! at least without a great deal of comment and elabora- 
tion. At first sight pueblo looks like ‘village’ or ‘town’; with a 
closer look you find it is neither. As Dr. Pitt-Rivers usefully points 
Ot e Greek polis comes nearer to it than any single English word 
can: f t contains more than the physical town itself, it is the entire 
nicrocosmically at any rate) political world of its people, 
their n arbiter and daily conscience. It means too the people who 
oO can voice 2 corporate opin the pueblo in this sense 
conder condones, and rings a man round with its standards, its 
anc ind its protection so closely t only through exile can 
he wants to conformity The word has vet another 
people,” in the sense of p/ehs; and this is a logical 
f its other meanings, for the professional and landowning 
Classe the narrow limits of the outlook, 

» the ferocious local patriotism of a ‘son of the p 
To community Dr. Pitt-Rivers applied methods of anthro- 
Pologi search so far used almost exclusively among * primitive’ 
peop Living in the Andalusian pueblo of Alcala de la Sierra he 
=X 1ile they took him at first for a spy, and not unreasonably) 
the al structure of a rural community in the mountains of 
Outhern Spain’. Wisely he arrived with no notions of what he ough 
to fine >, and left making no comments outside his own field: 
1 outside social-anthropological bounds is extreme. He 
10 uch on politics, does not suggest, criticise, prophesy, or 
Dewail thing. To him, ‘a society is not an agglomeration of 
Persons but a system of social relations’; and the microscopic scholar- 
ship needed to establish, from theoretical scratch, the structure of that 


stem. seems at first sight and in the circumstances almost luna- 


tical likely to establish anything beyond a mountain of admini- 
strative It is Dr. Pitt-Rivers’s triumph that he is not crushed 
inder the mountain; that a pattern does emerge, and one relevant 
not only to Alcala: a pattern in which the individual is seen strung 
Yetween the dividing claims of Pueblo and world beyond it, between 
ocal loyalties, sanctions, and culture, and the wides <laims of Anda- 


lusia, of Spain, and of the continent. 
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Spain, in the sense of a centralised nation, seems remoie from 
pueblo life when a young man who comes courting from the next 
village may be set upon by the local boys as an ‘outsider.” To most 
of the pueblo, Spain is something of an abstraction, too large to 
invoke: they do not claim to speak as Spaniards, but at most as 


natives of the province. For the pueblo is not culturally, but only 
arbitrarily, part of the larger whole. While no institution—‘no 
principle of exogamy, no county cricket league, no Kula system’ 
links one pueblo to the next, the administrative fact remains that 
Spain is a centralised country, perhaps never more so than today, 
and in a pueblo like Alcala the ‘ruling group,” including even doctors, 
schoolmasters, chemist, vet, and civil guards, 

‘outsiders.” Yet even to these the solidarity of the puchlo becomes, 
since they have to live there, more important than loyalty to the 
larger administration: high and low, to inform on a man who has 
not put himself outside the pale of the pueblo (as gypsics do, by 
‘shameless,’ dishonourable conduct, but bandits and smugglers do 
not) is so unusual that the millers ll-time for the black 
market merely seal up the door of their officially-closed mills at a 
tip that the inspector is calling (in fact the black market in agricultural 
produce is far more extensive and important than the official). 
Spanish opposition to authority is always less theoretical than per- 
sonal, and this keeps it to a great extent local; for Spaniards oppose 
the concrete, the wrongs under their noses: not property but /os ricos, 
not the system of patronage but the abuse of power by individual 
patrons, not religious beliefs but occasional priests. 

In these matters of law, administration, and the whole practical- 
ethical world of influence, patronage, and the rules of friendship and 
kinship, Dr. Pitt-Rivers has much that is extremely valuable to say; 
as he has, too, about the theory of character and behaviour: things 
like the essential Spanish quality of a man (hombria: manliness, the 
main attribute of which is fearlessness, the readiness to defi nd pride) 
and of a woman (verguenza: another untranslateable word, literally 
‘shame,’ but embodying such qualities as modesty, innocence, and 
the sense of honour); the characteristic mixture of the practical and 
the idealistic (for instance: “Sensible people marry for love: how is a 
man to spend his life working for a woman if he has no “illusion” 
about her?’); and that secrecy in daily matters that to those unused 
to it may appear an elaborate domestic spy-system. On individual 
people his judgement is less sure: oddly the always illuminating theory, 
though gathered from long observation, when applied back to 
individuals seems to lose its force. But then it was as anthropologist, 
not as humanist, psychologist, or travel-writer, that Dr. Pitt-Rivers 
spent his time at Alcala: and his patience in discovering and setting 
down what would drive a travel-writer to distraction can be of 
enormous and almost encyclopedic value to those who look at Spain 
so strictly anthropological an eye. 
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Desert and Seraglio 


The Wilder Shores of Love. By Lesley Blanch. (John Murray. 15s.) 


To the Europe of the earlier nineteenth century, the East extended 
a promise of enchantment which now seems remote indeed. It 
was still oriental. Though it was now too late for travellers to 
compare its cities with the richest and most splendid of Europe, it 
was still too early to split them into white and native quarters; they 
were still closer to Thebes and Babylon than to London or Paris. 
In palaces and shrines, in bazaars and villages and huddles of river 
craft, it was in some ways remoter from Europe than ever before or 
since. It was the perfect antidote to drabness and respectability; 
jt abounded in despots, freebooters, sages, ecstatics, perverts; between 
the licentious court and the anarchic democracy of the bazaar and 
the pilgrim fair it catered for all those freedoms, those rewarding 
spiritual and sensual excesses, which the West no longer tolerated 
but still outrageously desired. As the century progressed, the 
emotional discoveries multiplied; Persia yielded to FitzGerald, India 
pare and confusedly) to Kipling and the Theoscphists, Japan to 
Lafcadio Hearn. But at first it was the Moslem lands, or those which 
extend from Morocco to Arabia, which most readily caught the 
omantic’s eye. To the spirit and the senses they offered a splendid 
rospect. Here were not only the House of Islam, but also the 
Srand Turk, the sites of the Seven Wonders and the Holy Land. 
ere too were sheikhs, bedouins, caravans, desert forays, forbidden 
rines—the glamour-props that link the age of Byron to that of 
udolph Valentino. And here, it was said, were the secrets of a 
olupté that not even France could match. It was here, in their 
oad ways, that Mrs. Blanch’s four heroines fulfilled themselves. 


+ To take the four in chronological order, Aimée Dubucq de Rivery 
as born in 1763. She came from an ennobled planter family in 
fartinique, was captured by pirates after completing her education 

{n a French convent, and at twenty-one entered the Seraglio, eventually 

to become the mother of Sultan Mahmud the Reformer. A cousin 

and childhood friend of the future empress Josephine, she exerted a 

powerful pro-French influence, but is said to have avenged Napoleon's 

@ivorce of her cousin by persuading Mahmud to make peace with 
ussia in 1812, thus contributing to Napoleon’s ruin. Jane Digby el 
Aezrab, as she came to be called, an aristocrat and one of the great 

beauties of her day, was perhaps the most Byronic of all. Married 

at sixteen to the bored, and much older, Lord Ellenborough, she 

@ccepted in turn a young librarian (‘Gracious God!’ he exclaims, 

*was there ever such fortune?’). a cousin, an attaché at the Austrian 

Embassy to whom she bore two daughters, Balzac, King Ludwig | of 

Bavaria, a Bavarian baron (second husband, two more children), 

rfiote count (third husband, one more child) King Otho of 

(to the chagrin of his father Ludwig) an old bandit who 
commanded the Greek army quorum of Arab sheikhs of whom 
the last. O1 conceivably the last but one, was her fourth husband, 
with whom she lived ne thirty years. Isabel 

Burton's career was simpler. It consisted wholly of Richard Burton, 

in whom her East was formidably personiticd, and whom she adored, 
ursued, married, slaved for, defended, subdued, engulfed and at 

aoe flamboyantly buried. This astounding man_ inevitably 
dominates her story (the other three have no such rivals) and would 
do so even more were it not that by the time of their marriage in 
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1861 his greatest travels were over. Finally there is Isabelle Eber, 
hardt, who fled from a classically chaotic family of Russian ex} 
in Geneva—among whom two suicides were perhaps the least 
notable disorders—to sink herself in the native life of Algeria 
become the friend and part-time mentor of the future Mar 
Lyautey. A furious but gifted eccentric, she had the singular mig. 
fortune to be drowned in the Sahara when only twenty-seven, , 

The four women differed greatly in the manner and degree of theip 
self-adjustment. Aimée, arrived at her destination, understandably 
fainted at the sight of the Chief Black Eunuch approaching past a 
pile of severed heads. Singled out for the Sultan’s pleasure, she 
fought fiercely, but soon acquiesced. She had no choice. She jg 
credited here with a measure of happiness, but her real feelings can 
never be known. She is an elusive figure, overshadowed by the 
steamily exotic life of the Seraglio. Jane Digby, Mother of Milk 
to her adopted tribe, brought back Paris dresses from her last trip 
to Europe, but would wash the feet of her surprisingly cultured 
husband and often followed him to battle. One wonders what he 
made of her; probably she triumphed more as an enchantress than 
as an oriental wife. Isabel Burton, with Richard’s unrivalled (and 
notably erotic) knowledge to draw upon, took her East very largely 
at second hand, suppressing or ignoring its more pungent impro- 
prieties. All three died Christians. (‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged’ wrote Jane in the flyleaf of her Bible.) It was Isabelle 
Eberhardt, dressed as an Arab dandy, physically the boy-girl of 
Arab fancy, and received into a sect of dervishes, who came nearest 
to assimilation, but also, after rapture, to a dispair which drink, 
drugs and native lovers—she would take no white man—could only 
briefly relieve. 

They were memorable women, and though the treatment of their 
exploits varies widely in taste and sophistication (it is often excellent, 
but at times descends to breathless clichés) their lives make splendid 
reading. But as always in stories of the East, it is the East—the 
now vanishing East that received and transfigured them—that 
steals the story. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Cold War and Total War 
The Century of Total War. By Raymond Aron. (Verschoyle. 25s.) 
M. ARon’s central theme is indicated by his title. This is a century 
of total wars; two lie behind us—=the second far fiercer and more 
destructive than the first—and we are threatened by a third: what 
causes have brought mankind to this predicament, what policies 
should the imperilled West pursue in it, what prospects are there 
that the disaster of another great war and the equal peril of enslave- 
ment to Communist totalitarianism can both be avoided? M. Aron’s 
answers carry him from the immediate diplomatic origins and under- 
lying causes of the First World War to the situation after Stalin's 
death (which is analysed in a chapter added since the original French 
edition). M. Aron’s method is primarily analytical; his treatment is 
historical, sociological, economic, or political as varying subordinate 
topics require; his view is wide and the knife of his thought cuts deep. 
This is a study in the great French intellectual tradition, cool, in- 
formed, scholarly, reasoned, reasonable; a work suffused by intel- 
ligence of the highest order and throwing light on the problems which 
intelligence can illumine; a book to be read, re-read, pondered by those 
who seek to understand the world of today or have responsibility 
for shaping opinion or framing policy. 

Two of the most important questions which M. Aron discusses are 
the Cold War and the future of Europe. Is the Cold War, he asks, 
a preparation or a substitute for total war? ‘Western military 
experts,” he points out, ‘are not sufficiently freed from traditional 
conceptions, and keep wondering whether war will come, when it is 
raging all the time.” He rightly says that if the Cold War is a prepara- 
tion for total war, the two camps are simply manceuvring for position 
until the day of final settlement, whereas if it is a substitute for total 
war, the propaganda battles, the skirmishing for position, and the 
localised small wars constitute the war itself, but a war limited to 
reduce the ravages of violence. He also points out that there is no 
reason why world Communism should stop exploiting subversive 
movements dependent on and inspired by it in all parts of the earth, 
and that peace is inconceivable unless the Kremlin changes its policy, 
which at present it has no reason for doing. He emphasises, and 
rightly, that the immense risks of total war are among the factors 
which make the Soviet leaders hold their hand. But the mam 
question, whether the Cold War is a preliminary to, and preparation 
for, total war, he does not answer. 

As regards Europe, he holds—surely rightly—that ‘the Europeaa 
idea is empty’ because it lacks both the transcendence of Messianic 
ideologies and the immanence of concrete patriotism; but he also 
insists on its essential content, that Western Europe must build up 1s 
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military strength, which can only emerge from a reconciliation be- 
tween France and Germany— the prospects of which are now, alas! 
gravely imperilled. And he asks the crucial question—have 
Europeans retained faith in their own system of values?—but once 
more he does not answer it. 

The questions which M. Aron does not answer go to the heart of 
the weakness which make his book a diagnosis coupled with a measure 
of prognosis, but which prevent it from being the prescription which 
the West most deeply needs. It is a weakness from which M. Aron 
suffers not as an individual but as a member of an intellectual and 
political élite typical of many Western countries. Because of this 
same weakness the politicians of the democracies ‘incline to believe 
that they are more intelligent than the leaders of totalitarian regimes,” 
but nevertheless end by acting foolishly because ‘through lack of 
imagination they fail to understand fanaticism.’ 

But fanaticism is at the root of the matter. Not the question M. 
Aron goes on to ask—what are its origins, psychological, historical, 
social—but the thing itself. Fanaticism compounds three elements— 
belief, will, and a judgement of value. The belief can be almost 
anything; the forces which back it are the holder’s judgement that 
it is good, and his will to carry it into action with effort and sacrifice. 
Where the Communists find a strength which the West unhappily 
lacks today is not in their economic and social beliefs—many of which 
as Mr. Aron demonstrates with great brilliance, are misconceived or 
irrelevant or frozen in social situations quite different from the 
situations of today—but in their will to act and in their judgement that 
their beliefs and their will together are good. 

It is this explosive mixture of will and judgement that gives the 
Communists their immense dynamic. Only a corresponding mixture 
of will and judgement can give the West an equivalent counter- 
dynamic. But to achieve this the West must do certain things which, 
for reasons deep in its intellectual, moral, and social history, its 
leaders of opinion and makers of policy are profoundly reluctant to 
face. One of the most important is to recognise that Communism 
is evil, and that, being evil, its methods of propagation involve 
essentially not argument, persuasion, and conviction, but lies, 
violence, and terror. It matters not at all that its principals and 
agents, its ingh priests and neophytes, paint their doctrine and 
system in glowing colours; that is merely part of the spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places against which a generation embattled against the 
rulers of the darkness of the contemporary world must be armed. 
What matters is that the West should have the vision, the courage, 
and the faith to make this crucial judgement, and then to act on it. 


JULES MENKEN 


Prominent People 


The Privileged Nightmare. By Giles Romilly and Michael Alexander. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. RomiLty, a nephew of Sir Winston Churchill, was a war- 
correspondent captured at Narvik. Mr. Alexander, raiding behind 
Rommel's lines in North Africa, was arrested wearing German 
uniform. He saved himself from execution by intelligent emphasis 
on his relationship to the British GOC, General Alexander, a 
relationship that existed, though less closely than, for his particular 
purposes, he then claimed. Eventually, with a court-martial still 
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dangling in reserve, he found himself sharing a room with Romilly 
at Colditz Punishment Camp. 

The two became the first of the Prominente, notable hos 
secured by the Germans against an emergency that, after 1943, 


increasingly probable. They enjoyed a certain priy, 
but always with the fear that a successful Allied landing would 
mean their being handed over to the SS. _ In this invidious position 
they were later joined by such ‘prominents’ as the present Lords 
Harewood and Haig, the Master of Elphinstone, the sons of the 
then Viceroy of India and the American Ambassador to Britain, 
together with the hero of the tragic 1945 Warsaw rising, General 
Bor-Komorowski. Fellow prisoners deemed of lesser importance 
included a Rothschild, Douglas Bader, a son of Leon Blum, Richard 
Heard, then Dean of Peterhouse, and General Piskor, an intimate 
associate of Marshal Pilsudski. The material was complex and 
the authors did not lack leisure to assess it. The varied personalities 
and the attitude of each national group to the War, to each other, 
to politics, is delicately delineated and the detached half-humorous 
writing is alive with undercurrents: 

The Poles brought stranger and more sombre titles. They brought 
their black heroism and their extraordinary past. In their dark 
shabby clothes they seemed to be wrapped in the loneliness of 
partitional memories. The Polish quarters were always darkly 
forbidding, cupboards blocked the light from the barred windows 
and the hundred and forty prisoners who moved in them appeared 
to have more than anyone else an authentic right to be inmates of a 
sullen castle. Shuffling, clogging, stooping, an amorphous and 
indistinguishable host of drab khaki made more remote by the 
barrier of Slav speech, the Poles lent to Colditz Castle a dignity 
which despite its hundred foot walls, clouds of barbed wire and giant 
reflectors, it did not inherently have. 

Monotony was enlivened by escape-plans, Shakespeare, pro- 
ductions of Wilde and Priestley, stoolball (the French Players beat 
the English Gentlemen), music, toy-making, and such educational 

rojects as Alexander’s lectures on the Ninetcenth-certury Novel, 
(‘Trollope wrote sixty novels. Fifty-nine are good and there is one I 
haven’t read.’) Romilly went further, tried to escape in a packing 
case, nearly suffocated and emerged to public view on Colditz 
Station ‘like a baby crocodile cracking its egg.’ 

The double surfaces of prison-life can seldom have been better 
conveyed. Sometimes the strain becomes overpowering. Mike 
Sinclair broke from a walk, ran crazily to the gate and was shot dead: 
Mittai, Haig’s devoted Maori soldier-servant, suddenly assaulted him 
in pent-up, almost fatal rage. The Prominente themselves, sharing 
a shock-proof patrician dignity, reacted each in his own way, Haig 
with his painting, Lascelles with his music. Max de Hamel, ‘with 
the air of a chamberlain looking for an emperor’ specialised in 
cooking and theology. Elphinstone sternly salvaged time from 
intellectual discussion to see that they all kept up appearances, as a 
weapon against a race always sensitive to externals. 

All survived, though in the last days of the Reich Himmler inter- 
vened and ordered their withdrawal further inland. True to form 
Romilly escaped over a castle wall ninety feet high, reached Munich 
and contacted the Americans. The fascinating if dangerous inde- 
pendence of watching the downfall of a regime as an escaped alien 
on the run, in a city from which the regime first arose, was reinforced 
by a privileged visit to Dachau. Meanwhile the others had the 
distinction of being sentenced to death by Hitler himself by long- 
distance telephone from beleaguered Berlin, though their captor 
(an SS General with plans for the future more substantial than 
those of his Fiihrer), risked ignoring the order, and after a sight of 
the Red Army indiscriminately assaulting German chastity and 
German jewelry, they too linked up with the Americans. 

This is a planned book controlled by an exact feeling for words 
and movement so that when the pressure hardens the impact is direct. 
The contrasts throughout remain even. The Germans are inspected 
as coolly as anyone else, not as grotesque maniacs but as predictable, 
sOmetimes attractive human beings, outrageously gullible, terrified 
of ridicule, striving to be correct, filled with loud rather appealing 
pomposities. (‘I extend to you the right hand of friendship. If that 
hand is rejected I shall resort to severe measures.) Unlike even 
their prisoners they seem, through their obscure cravings, always 
unable to enjoy life at the moment and even at their best are never 
entirely trustworthy. In this admirable book they retain the 
ludicrous pathos of some dumb Housemaster who, despite sinister 
and total authority, remains baited by schoolboys who are in their 
own way as ruthless as he and with a far clearer idea of what they 
want, 

Mr. Romilly and Mr. Alexander are very good writers indeed and 
have written one of the few war-books in which mood and character, 
often so perfunctorily treated, are as engrossing as the ostensible 
plot of imprisonment and escape. 

PETER VANSITTART 
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New Novels 
The Wind in the Sails. By Jacques Perret. (Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 
The Gentle Captain. By Kennard Davis. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hobbs’ Holiday. By Edward Streeter. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 
The Third Angel. By Jerome Weidman. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Dividing Stone. By Michael Harrison. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


M. PERRET’S (well translated) fantasy scurries along before the wind 
of his words, lightly and dancingly, like a sousfié with sails on. 
Grizzled old Gaston Le Torch, home from a life-time of soldiering, 
begins, as a hobby, to trace the history of his family. All goes well 
with his researches until his discovery of a print showing Eugéne Le 
Torch, captain of La Douce thirty-two guns, fleeing before the 
Flizabeth, captain John Hogg, twenty-four guns, in 1697, Gaston's 
honour is impugned; and when his family won't help him there’s 
nothing for it but to find enough of a breeze to blow him to the 
quarterdeck of La Douce. What he does on his arrival there is 
M. Perret’s story, a story told with a delightful disregard for logic, 
a rarely fantastical eye for colour, a whirl of cutlasses and conun- 
drums, which ends with honour halfway re-established and Gaston 
back in his favourite bar sipping a light, red Bordeaux with a dash 
of Vichy. 

M. Perret’s book doesn’t mean anything very much; but it was 
obviously fun to write—and the fun is communicated. Mr. Davis 
now, is much more serious about his sea. His is an Atlantic of wise, 
old tramp-captains called O’Hwra, eager apprentices called Billy, 
shady first-mates who redeem their honour far more earnestly than 
Gaston Le Torch. Here comes the gallant little Antares steaming 
into the storm to save the battered littler Slieve Mhor; and here’s 
the Old Man making Irish jokes to the bo’sun; and here are the 
waves and the spray, the broken collar-bones 2nd the deaths that are 
the natural products of Mr. Davis’s sea. A simple story of a rescue 
that really sinks the rescuer and a long haul back to Falmouth with 
an old man giving all his wisdom and a young man trying to find 
some, The Gentle Captan is Masefield’s sort of sea-story; all very 
authentic, all very worthy and—once aft of the storm—a little dull. 

Mr. Streeter is a humourist who squeezes his wry smiles from the 
defeat of the American male. His book consists of twenty odd 
sketches of tactical setbacks suffered by Mr. Hobbs on his summer 
holiday. 
Grey Gables, his capacity for acceptance gives hima kind of Dunkirk 
stature: 

The confusion, the moments of weariness, his failure to carry out 
his original plans, the times when he felt he had blundered into a 
world to which he did not belong—all the petty exasperations and 
frustrations were already in the process of being washed out of his 
consciousness. 

The pictures he was carrying home with him were of a different 
sort—the feel of wet sand under bare feet, the two-note cry of a 
scolding gull, the sigh and moan of the south-west wind as it poured 
through his bedroom window, the dive of a tern, the lift and fall of 
seaweed as the incoming tide. ... 

Cliché-ridden when he is being sentimental like this, Mr. Streeter is 
as crisp as one of Mr. Hobbs’s martinis when he’s watching his hero 
wrestle with garbage, cope with his sons-in-law or sail a dinghy. 
Generally he writes far better than he pretends, at the superficial 
level of life’s lesser tactics. So well indeed, as to make one wish 
that he'd try to look at the overall strategy one day and write a serious 
book. It would, I feel, be very, very serious. 

Mr. Weidman, who is a'so American, is already concerned with 
strategy. The Th rd Angel tells the story of what happens to a small 
town in Connecticut when the home of a MacArthur-like Admiral is 
ofiered to the Government by his widow as a national monument. 
A neurotic columnist bent on ‘exposing’ the Admiral, a neurotic 
historian bent on getting away from his rich, bitchy wife and a 
neurotic ex-Wave still in love with her dead boss add out-of-town 
flavour to a stew of provincial characters: the local rich man, the 
Insecure editor of the town paper, the lonely woman trying to keep 
her family by making real-estate deals, her son and daughter with 
the usual adolescent agonies, the pompous local parson, the lost 
little bad girl—all the studies one has come to expect in novels about 
small towns in (one has come to expect) Connecticut. Not that 
Mr. Weidman writes badly or that his book is dull. It is not. The 
Ti'rd Angel is an organised and workmanlike piece of novel-making 
and the plot keeps the characters firmly under control. And yet the 
feeling remains that Mr. Weidman is yet another pretty successful 
American author who, able now to live at commuting distance from 
New York and finding himself surrounded by Types, cannot resist 
building a book around them. 

The Dividing Stone is perhaps Mr. Hatrison’s most accomplished 
Novel to date. A little loose in construction, and often prolix, it 
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remains nevertheless a very readable working out of a very topica 
subject: should we stop being beastly to the Germans? 

Phyllida Hammond is still mourning her husband, a much- 
decorated pilot killed by a German bomb while in hospital recover- 
ing from wounds. She has had inscribed on his memorial tablet 
lines which are as forthright in their condemnation of his ‘murderers’ 
as they are unacceptable to the Bishop. After a few days the national 
press gets to work and Mrs. Hammond becomes a world figure. A 
sub-plot revolving around the publication of an idealised biography 
of her husband (an unsuccessful writer before the war) by an un- 
pleasant literary entrepreneur is handled with great skill and marries 
well, at the heart of the book, into the larger issues which Mr. 
Harrison invokes. And, believe it or not, you'll be surprised by the 
last page of the book. 

Now this isn’t a great novel. For Mr. Harrison is a modest 
craftsman who aims for competence rather than greatness. Nor, 
in terms of sustained control of narrative, is it, even at that level, 
as efficient as The Third Angel. And yet it is a far more satisfying 
book. One feels perhaps, thit Mr. Harrison wanted to write this, 
this book and not another, where Mr. Weidman wanted just to write 
a novel—and there he was in Swindon, Connecticut. 

JOHN METCALF 


Douglas Con Amore 


Grand Man: Memories of Norman Douglas. By Nancy Cunard 
(Secker and Warburg. 25s.) 

THE wind that blows off Norman Douglas’s prose is salubrious: it 
disposes the reader in favour of clarity, proportion, sanity and a 
proper scepticism in the face of anything that looks like mumbo- 
jumbo, however respectable or well-intentioned or fashionable. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the breeze turns a little too keen for everyone’s 
comfort. An atmosphere without metaphysical ozoncs will invig- 
orate one man, but cause another to turn purple and claw at his throat. 
Such is life. 

But so long as free intelligence and wit and lightly-borne learning 
count for anything, Douglas will be read with pleasure. Good sense 
in this intransigent Apollonian, who had read the bleached stones of 
Hellenic antiquity and heard its hard, brilliant voice, was raised to 
the power of a passion. He had, of course, and in good measure, 
the defects of his virtues, and there are times when his dislike of 
humbug appears as humbug itself. But there is far more good than 
bad in his writing and before any elderly young moralist begins the 
expected ritual of dancing on Douglas’s grave he would do well to 
read all his books and make sure at least of what they are not—f, 
that is to say, the fact that Lytton Strachey admired them is not an 
insuperable obstacle. 

As to Douglas himself—well, even if one discounts 90 per cent. of 
the legends that surrounded him during his lifetime, and to which 
his mode of life must have given rise in abundance, it must be owned 
that there are aspects which do not altogether please. Not, I think, 
that one would guéss this from Miss Cunard’s book, which is all 
affection and loyalty. But I am not carping; for, in fact, her curiously 
scrappy memoir is outstandingly successful in communicating a full 
impression of the man alive. After a preface, in which she plumps 
for ‘Douglas the Humanist’ as the only reasonable label for her 
subject, and a biographical chronology, and a list of books in order 
of publication, one comes to a more or less formal essay on Douglas— 
on his character, his connection with Italy, his writing. This is a 
good deal better than might be surmised from the first few chatty 
paragraphs. But it is the long‘ Letter to Norman’ which is the centre 
of the book, and here one sees and hears Douglas in many places 
and moods as Miss Cunard apostrophises him and relives her mem- 
ories, from the first disconcerting meeting in Florence in 1923 to the 
last years in Capri after the war. The figure that emerges is attractive 
enough to make one wonder whether he did not (as an Aberdonian 
of sorts) manufacture most of those storics about himself? At any 
rate Miss Cunard honours the memory of her late friend with 
sincerity, generosity and a well-bred directness which Douglas would 
no doubt have approved. She does him justice, which is more than 
those of his admirers who admired him for one wrong reason have 
done. 

The volume is completed by a handful of appreciations by other 
friends of Douglas and, finally, by Miss Cunard’s assessment of his 
work, book by book—an enthusiastic catalogue. It is a strong 
antidote to a reeent, very different, memoir of Douglas. Miss Cunard 
once told Douglas of some trouble she, as publisher, was having 
with an author. ‘Why do authors have such difficulties with each 
other?’ said he, ‘I’m sure grocers don’t behave that way among 
themselves.’ 

Someone’s ears must be burning. 

IAIN HAMILTON 














WE hate less when we understand more. So, 
when the TUC General Council declares 
that current ‘increases in dividends are 
bound to act as an irritant,’ I venture to 
suggest that they call on their members to 
understand our mixed capitalist system a 
little better. If the private sector does not 
pay higher dividends on its equity stocks 
when profits are rising it will never be able 
to raise its risk capital from the public: 
in other words, it will cease to function. As 
the TUC has accepted a mixed economy it 
presumably wants to have a private sector 
that works efficiently. If it tried to limit 
dividends by law it would stop that sector 
working efficiently. If the degree of the 
dividend increase is called in question it 
will surely not be irritating for the TUC to 
find that the amount paid out last year in 
dividends was only 50 per cent. more than in 
1938 while the amount received in wages 
and salaries was three times as much. When 
the General Council declares that trade 
uniopists cannot be unmoved by ‘attempts 
by the richer section of the community to 
improve their already privileged position’ 
they are expressing a sentiment which most 
of us share but I would ask them why they 
attribute dividend increases to an attempt 
at anti-social behaviour. It is fatuous to 
suppose that when the directors of the great 
industrial corporations like Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Unilever, Courtaulds, Rolls 
Royce, etc., sit down to consider their 
annual dividends they are moved by the 
desire ‘to improve their already privileged 
position.’ Individually as large surtax payers 
they will be embarrassed by an increase in 
their dividend warrants. No doubt as 
owners of capital they will be pleased to see 
their shares rise in market value, but no 
responsible director is moved by considera- 
tions of personal capital gain when he votes 
on the technical question of how much of 
the profits should be paid out and how 
much should be retained in the business for 
investment. 


The Truth about Dividends 


According to the Economist the profits 
reported by 1,884 industrial companies in 
the first seven months of this year increased 
by 10.4 per cent.—from £1,087 millions to 
£1,200 millions—while the dividends paid 
on their equity stocks increased by nearly 
30 per cent.—from £107 millions to £131 
millions. This certainly means that directors 
on the average have decided to let their 
shareholders have a larger percentage of 
the available profits. But there is nothing 
anti-social in such a policy. It is reasonable 
and logical. In the first place, industrial 
taxation has been considerably reduced. 
Since 1951 income tax and profits tax have 
been lowered, EPL abolished and new 
investment allowances introduced, with the 
result that dividends can be increased with- 
out reducing the net amount retained for 
investment. In the second place the terms 
of trade have gone so much in this country’s 
favour that companies have been able to 
stock up in raw materials at far less cost, 
which has again improved their finances. 
In the third place, having treated their 
shareholders shabbily under Labour Govern- 
ment restraint, directors are more inclined 
to make amends now that the economy has 
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entered into its third year of industrial 
recovery. In the fourth place, if directors do 
not distribute their unwanted reserves and 
pay out a reasonable proportion of their 
profits their shares will probably be quoted 
in the market at prices so far below their 
intrinsic value that outside financiers will 
make bids for control. Finally, if they did 
not bring their issued capital into line with 
the real capital employed and if they did 
not pay reasonable dividends on it they, run 
the risk of seeing the next Labour Govern- 
ment prohibiting bonuses and freezing divi- 
dends and even nationalising their com- 
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panies on the basis of unreal Stock Excha 
quotations. They have been warned—ang 
by the TUC. For all these reasons the morg 
liberal dividend policy now in evidence jg 
plain common sense. If the TUC want to 
make a constructive criticism of the com. 
pany system they might suggest that em. 
ployers should give their workers facilities 
for buying (out of their savings) the equity 
stocks of their companies in some convenient 
form like ‘penny shares’ or ‘pound units,’ 
This could easily be arranged with the Stock 
Exchange, which is not a privileged market 
for the rich but an open market for the 
general public. Every worker should feel 
that he can become a proprietor, participat- 
ing in the dividends as well as having a fixed 
charge on profits in the shape of wages, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Ir has been a testing time for the stock 
markets. Substantial profit-taking has been 
taking place—especially in gold shares 

but on the whole this has been very well 
absorbed and the industrial market could 
easily move into fresh high ground if there 
was better political news. The Financial 
Times index of ordinary shares has risen by 
over 30 per cent. this year and the average 
dividend yield is now 4.65 per cent. against 
3.67 per cent. on old Consols. This does not 
point to any technical market danger. The 
company profits now being reported reflect 
the great trade recovery of last year and, 
what is more important, the 7 per cent. 
increase in national production which has 
so far been revealed in the official indices 
this year suggest that current profits may be 
even better in some industries (but not m 
all) than in 1953. The market will therefore 
be paying greater attention to current 
interim dividends. If they turn out to be 
better than expected the market advance 
may be resumed in a strong fashion—assum- 
ing that the international news is no worse. 

* 7 *. 


A CASE where an interim dividend exceeded 
the market expectations was INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION. I recommended these Ss. 
shares last February when the dividend had 
been raised for the year to September, 1953, 
from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. They were 
then quoted at 16s. 9d. They rose nearly Ss. 
this week to 29s. on the announcement that 
the interim dividend had been doubled—at 
10 per cent. Clearly, this important firm of 
combustion engineers, specialising in steam- 
raising plant for power stations, must have 
plenty of orders ahead to back the directors’ 
confidence. Excluding the heavy EPL, last 
year’s earnings amounted to nearly 67 per 
cent. It would not be impossible or un- 
reasonable for the company to pay a larger 
final, say, 20 per cent. making 30 per cent. 
for the year. On this assumption the shares 
at their present price would yield 5.2 per 
cent. It must not be forgotten that the com- 
mercial application of nuclear energy— 
through the medium of steam-raising—is a 
long term bull point for the boiler industry. 
7 . * 


THe Farnborough air show has given a fillip 
to aircraft shares which they were badly in 
need of. While American aircraft equities 
on Wall Street have enjoyed a rise of over 
40 per cent. in not many months ours have 
been under the influence of the Comet 
disaster. However, the fact that the viCKERS 
‘Viscount,’ the BRISTOL ‘Britannia,’ the 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC ‘Canberra’ bomber have 
all gone into full production should give the 
lie to the criticism that our aircraft industry 
is good at designing prototypes but bad at 
bringing them into commercial production, 
Mr. Sandys, the Minister of Supply, has now 
said that the Comet enquiry has yielded 
positive results and that no basic re-design 
of the aircraft will be necessary. It is 
believed that a strengthening of the fuselage 
is mainly involved, so that the cabin can 
safely stand the constant changes in pressure 
to which it is subjected. Writing in June 
last I thought that the cautious investor 
should leave DE HAVILLAND alone until the 
future of the Comet was known. Until the 
company makes a statement on the result 
of the enquiry and discloses how badly its 
production has been upset the shares must 
still be regarded as speculative, but at 28s, 
to yield 5.36 per cent. on the last dividend 
of 74 per cent. (which might even be main- 
tained in spite of the expected drop in 
profits) | would not dissuade an investor 
from buying cautiously. But I would couple 
this investment with a purchase of HAWKER 
SIDDELEY, as I have recommended in the 
past. On the indicated dividend of 10} per 
cent. on the enlarged capital these shares at 
48s. give a potential yield of 4.4 per cent. 
The earnings yield on the last reported profits 
is the satisfactory one of 17 per cent. By 
comparison ROLLS ROYCE do not look so 
attractive at 78s. to yield only 3 per cent. on 
dividends and 54 percent. onearnings. Yet 
they rose 4s. this week on the news of the 
vertical flight of the Rolls Royce ‘flying 
saucer.’ 
* ~ . 

Next month the directors of the BRUSH 
GROUP (electrical engineering and diesel 
engines) should be considering whether 
they pay an interim dividend for the yeaf 
ending December. Now that this company 
is backed by the Bank of England, which 
has put one of its directors on the board, the 
market has great expectations. In May 
the chairman stated that the year had 
closed with an improved trend in both home 
and export trade and that this had been 
maintained in the first quarter of the year. 
The Ss. shares have recovered from the 
crisis level of 3s. 9d. this year to 7s. 3d. at 
which the yield is only 4 per cent. on last 
year’s dividend of 6 per cent., but as this 
dividend was covered 3.2 times | think the 
market is justified in looking for an increase 
in the total distribution, even if the interim 
announcement is disappointing. 
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of both bring you a thoroughly ee qe -4 
Practical and satisfying means of home | ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A187 | 
study. 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 

For over a quarter of a century the Phone: BAYswater 5131. ! 
Assimil system has been recognised | Pleasesend,withoutobligation, fulldetailsof | 


on the Continent as the easiest 
modern method of learning languages. 
It is a great success. Try it, and you 
will become yet another enthusiast. 


ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES 
In French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
| Russian, English. (Delete as necessary). | 
lam interested in| |Records and Books 


ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES iRecord Book 

IN: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, | a ae “| 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. | NAME vesvesenene | 

Courses are also available for those | ADDRESS . iinlaciidaniaiitaes | 
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ACROSS: 1 Ornamented thus, you should reject it (8). 5 How to 
treat a reptile north of the Border? (6). 9 Spoil and say nothing 
in the tower (8). 10 With foal at foot in the orchard ? (6). 12 ‘Change 
in a trice The and languors of virtue’ (Swinburne) (6). 13 Untidy 


piles conceal the can (8). 15 Not quite the place for sitting pretty 
(8, 4). 18 Parliamentary committee with universal domestic counter- 
part (4, 3, 5). 23 The concern of the train-wreckers, or of the haute 
couture ? (4, 4). 24 Swap a mushroom for a cigar (6). 26 It’s rum 
found in a commonplace book (6). 27 Canvas campanile? (4, 4). 
28 Ah, one of the Ichthyopsida, stupid! (6). 29 Pa and mother 
figuratively mixed (8). 

DOWN: 1 Self-evident in Beljum? (6). 2 Chelonian who takes a 
turn for the worse (6). 3 Is it a Northerner’s counterpart of a 
cummerbund? (3, 4). 4 ‘A hooded eagle among blinking ——’ 
(Shelley) (4). 6 Longing for French wine in the rock (7). 7 He's 
willing to examine a rocky height (8). 8 Give us a bit! (8). 11 Inhabi- 
tant not necessarily of a lair (7). 14 Yon Dane provides a painkiller 
(7). 16 Formation of a celebrated boarding-party (3, 2, 3). 17 It 
looks as if it stains the rock (8). 19 Resting-places of skulls (7). 
20 Milovest, asks the girl (7). 21 Get back there ! (6). 22 Highlander 
hesitates to make a duck (6). 25 Lady Clara’s only half-there! (4). 


Solution will be published on September 24. 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 797 are as follows: First p to Me 
W T. A. Cox, 28 La Garden Mill Hil London, N.W.7, and 5 d prize 
to Miss A. I. Cr wi West Malvern Road, West Malvern, Worcs 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD N 7 

acROSS: 1 Bust! 4 Cynosu 10 Intezer 11 Succour 12 Ear-trumpet 13 Bind 
15 Everton 17 Expunct 19 Leeumes 21 Erratum 23 Hom 24 Al board 
27? Terrier. 28 Grimace. 29 Holiday 30 Smiles 

DOWN 1 Bridewell 2 Set free 3 Logarithms § Yestereve 6 On 7 Utopian 
8 Eared 9 Drum 14 Opprobrium 16 Naseberry 8 Tim 20 Gambrel 
22 Travail. 23 Hatch. 25 Vega. 26 Wind 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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ester 24 per cent. reaches you after income tax has bees 
paid. so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income taz 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investments 
folder, available om request without obligation 


ASSETS: £23 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1} MILLIONS 
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Tuition by Post for a 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


DEGREE 


Degrees of London University 
be taken without residence. U.( 
founded 1887, prepares students for 
Entrance, and the Intermediate and 
Degree examinations for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees 
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